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FACT 8 €@ee2 ne 


_— F. WINDOES, executive secretary of the 
National Association of Upholstered Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, in his annual report calls 

attention to the fact 
Import Duty on Furniture that 
and Misrepresentation of | ports have very 
Woods Discussed by much increased of 
Manufacturers late until now about 

$3,000,000 worth of 
furniture is brought over every year. Naturally 
this furniture is of the better grade. 

At a meeting of the executive committee 
held last Summer, this subject was discussed and 
a committee of imports appointed. Recently this 
committee met and invited the co-operation of 
other furniture associations to help them secure a 
higher import duty on furniture, not only uphols- 
tered furniture but case goods and wooden chairs. 

Another interesting topic discussed was the 
misrepresentation of merchandise in advertising, 
and those attending the convention were urged to 
make the industry clean through and through. 

In the upholstery trade, a cotton is not 





furniture im- 
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called linen and if a thing is called silk, it is silk. 
Wool tapestries mean wool tapestries. And silky 
cottons are frankly called mercerized but with the 
furniture trade it is different. 

The Federal Trade Commission is taking up 
this misrepresentation of woods in furniture— 


advertising gum and birch as walnut or mahog-, 


any. Furthermore, the Commission is consider- 
ing the unfairness on the part of some dealers 
who claim to be manufacturers when as a matter 
of fact they are not. Particularly misrepresenta- 
tion of well-known furniture centers, and the 
various Grand Rapids furniture companies in 
many sections of the country are examples of 
this form of abuse. 


One dealer stated to Chairman Thompson of 


the Federal Trade Commission that 75% of the, 


manufacturers are opposed to an honest descrip- 
tion of their product, and that it is a common 
condition among furniture manufacturers that 
they do not want to tell the truth, that there is 
more. false advertising in the furniture industry 
than in any other industry. in the United States. 
These statements are, however, vigorously denied 
by the executive secretary of at least one associa- 


tion, the National Association of Upholstered 
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Furniture Manufacturers, who in his report 
makes the following very vigorous statements: 


We, who have every confidence in our own 
integrity, who know how far we would get if we 
insisted to our dealers that our birch frames are 
solid mahogany, that our gum frames are solid 
walnut, that our cotton velours are “silk mo- 
hairs,” we know what a lot of rot such statements 
really are, and how unjust are the accusations. 

In order to bear out this contention, we very 
carefully examined members’ catalogues that we 
had on file, and we are happy to report that the 
majority of them are carrying honest descriptions 
of the woods used. Turning the pages we found 
such expressions as: 

“Select birch frames, brown mahogany gloss 
finish.” 

“Birchwood frame, brown mahogany finish.” 

“Selected Northern Birch is used for every 
portion of the frames. It is chosen because of its 
hard texture, which not only retains its finish 
against long usage, but also because it will hold 
a screw better than any wood except oak, and 
glue will adhere almost permanently.” 

“Solid mahogany, finish dull brown mahog- 
any.” 

“Mahogany veneered with solid mahogany 
trimmings, finish dull brown.” 

“Selected birch, mahogany finish, antique 
brown, dull.” 

“Finishes—Oak : Made either solid, plain or 
quartered. Can be furnished in any standard 
colors. Mahogany finish: made on quartered red 
gum and can be furnished in any shade, red, 
brown, antique or walnut.” 

And we also noted such descriptions as “imi- 
tation brown mahogany,” and, although we are 
certain that the manufacturer using this term had 
no ulterior motive in mind, it would have been 
better had he stated that it was a birch frame 
with a brown mahogany finish. ~~ 

And in line with this thought, we would rec- 
ommend to our members that all invoices carry 
the following brief terms with reference to the 
woods used: 

If exposed parts are walnut, type “wal.” on 
invoice following each item. If mahogany, type 
“mah.” 

If exposed parts are birch, type “birch-mah. 
finish,” or “birch-wal. finish.” If gum, type 
“gum-wal. finish,” or “gum-mah. finish.” 


WENTY years ago, a woman worked because 

she had to. Today there are 10,000,000 of 
them working because they wish to. They are 
everywhere. 

They are bond salesmen, ad 
salesmen, insurance salesmen. 
They are covering innumerable 
fields requiring training and ex- 
perience but they naturally gravitate to the lines 
which they like best—the selling of beautiful 


Women in the 
Decorative 
Field 


things. It is only a step from the shade shop, the 
gift shop, box shop and chintze shop to the field 
of interior decoration, and in this field they are 
becoming a tremendous factor and the wholesaler 
who doesn’t realize it is simply blind. 

Moreover, the woman of the household has 
become a potent influence in buying. Time was 
when the man in the house attended to the fur- 
nishings. Today, it’s the woman. 

If the American woman is the best dressed 
woman in the world, it is because of the ten mil- 
lion of them who are wage earners, not in 
domestic service as in the old days but in inde- 
pendent business positions. They are already 
pretty well covered in the retail end of our busi 
ness and it is only a question of time when they 
will take an active part in wholesale. 

When Mr. Callahan twenty years ago put 
women to work selling upholstery goods at 
Hearn’s, it was an innovation. There were pre- 
cious few women salesmen and precious few 
women decorators. Today the department stores 
are full of them and there is many a woman who 
has risen to conspicuous responsibility like the 
“second man” in Mr. Riley’s department at 
Macy’s—a woman and a clever woman. 

John Wanamaker has been eminently suc- 
cessful with the women he has employed. Nancy 
McClelland has become famous. Mrs. Tyson, 
Ruby Ross Goodnow and Mrs. Frances Seaver 
are women of positive genius, while in Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Snyder’s department is full of them. 
We used to hear the theory that the woman in 
decoration would not succeed because even a 
woman who furnishes her home wishes to deal 
with a man. This theory has been long ago 
exploded but we still hear the theory that a 
woman decorator in dealing with a wholesale 
house wishes to deal with a man. And we be- 
lieve that this theory will also be exploded. 

They may not have the actual physical. en- 
durance or temperament to travel but there is 
many a wholesale organization in this city that 
would be materially benefited by the presence: of 
the kind of women who have poise and ability 
and that sixth sense which intuitively governs 
their choice of colors and their ability to assemble 
things beautifully. They may not have the ca- 
pacity to undertake the more formal historic 
furnishings but they do grasp the psychology of 
color and the charm of simplicity, and the treat- 
ments which they have created in retail have in- 
fluenced the whole furniture and furnishings 
trade of the country. C. RC. 
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THE METROPOLITAN’S AMERICAN WING OPENS 


Y THE time this issue of THE UPHOLSTERER 

& INTERIOR DECORATOR is in the mails, the 
American wing at the Metropolitan Museum will 
be completed. There have been two press views, 

and one invitation view to the public, and from 
these it has been possible to get a very fair idea 
of what an excellent display of American furni- 
ture and furnishings of all periods is to be 
contained in the wing. 

This section of the Museum consists of 
three floors, and the exhibition rooms are in 
chronological order, beginning at the top, which 
contains the earliest room, dating from about 
1680. This room is shown in the upper left- 
hand corner of the illustration on page 85. It is 
a reproduction of 
the Old Ship 
Meeting House at 
Hingham, Mass., 
and contains sev- 
eral American 
pieces which are 
said to be the old- 
est of their kind 
now existing. Off 
from this gallery 
are smaller rooms 
of about the same 
period, faithfully 
reproduced in 
every detail. 

The descrip- 
tions of the other 
rooms which. we 
illustrate are as 
follows: 

That in the cen- 
ter of page 83 is a typical parlor of the nineteenth 
century. It was built in 1818, and was taken 
from the Eagle Tavern at Haverhill, Mass. The 
furniture was made by. Duncan Phyfe, and the 
walls are covered with wallpaper imported from 
France. At the bottom of page 84 are two in- 
teriors, the top one a room from Marmion, the 
home of the Fitzhughs in Prince George County, 
Virginia, and the bottom one a room from Pet- 
ersburgh, Virginia, of the first quarter of the 
Nineteenth Century. This room is particularly 
interesting because of the elaborate fittings, and 
the yellow satin brocade on the walls, which is 
illustrative of the sumptuousness with which the 








For description see text. 


well-to-do Americans of the early Republic lived. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the illus- 
tration on page 85 is a mid-Eighteenth Century 
room from Oriole, Maryland. In this room is 
shown the beginnings of the use of the cabriole 
type of Japanned furniture. In the lower left- 
hand corner of this illustration is another room 
from the Eagle Tavern at Haverhill. This room 
was built in 1818, and is furnished as a typical 
bedroom of the early Nineteenth Century. The 
bed hangings and chair coverings are of English 
printed linen, with allegorical pictures of Wash- 
ington and other patriotic emblems. At the back 
stands a chest of drawers by Samuel McIntire. 
In the lower right-hand corner is a room from 

Samuel Powel’s 
house in Phila- 
delphia, built in 
1769. The wall- 
paper is printed 
in water colors, 
‘ and was imported 
from China. The 
mahogany furni- 
ture, in the Chip- 
pendale style, was 
made by one of 
the Philadelphia 
cabinet-makers in 
the third quarter 
of the Eighteenth 
Century. This 
room has an addi- 
tional interest 
in that George 
Washington;. who 
was a close friend 
of the Powels, spent much time with them, 
probably in this very room. 

We regret that lack of space does not permit 
us to illustrate more of the interiors in the 
American wing ; but those we do show.are typical, 
and are proof of the amount of care which has 
been taken by the Museum staff to make Mr. 
and Mrs. de Forest’s gift to the Museum a part 
of the institution which shall have the greatest 
historical and educational value to the public, to 
craftsmen, to designers, and to decorators. 

At the opening of the wing, addresses were 
given by Robt. W. de Forest, R. T. Haines 
Halsey, Grosvenor Atterbury and Elihu Root. 
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AN INTERESTING ELECTRICAL FIRE- 
PLACE 


one is an artificial electric firepiace that has 
been put on the market that is bound to be a 
big success, not because of any practical heating 
value, but because of that subtle charm which the 
fire on the hearth always exercises. It is a regu- 
lation grate filled with artificial coal made of glass 
and colored from black to’ brilliant red. Behind 
them burns a concealed bulb which has an attach- 
ment that automatically throws shadows on the 
coals, giving a perfect simulation of a glowing 
fire, with darting flames. The effect is bound to 
go into the decorative scheme of thousands of 
rooms in this country that are furnished with 








fireplaces that are never used because, in the 
average home, the fireplace means dirt and dust, 
and unless she has servants aplenty, it is not 
popular with the average housewife; so it re- 
mains an idle eyesore. This artificial fire on the 
hearth is bound to be just as popular a part of 
the necessary furnishings of the house as the 
standing lamp. Half the lamps and lampshades 
that are used are not used for any utilitarian 
purpose, but because of their beauty, and the 
electric fireplace will appeal in just that way to 
people who are sensitive to the suggestion of 
fireside warmth. 





COLORED NOVELTY CURTAINS 
armen curtains of various 
types, ranging from the in- 
troduction of a colored sunfast 
shell crocheted edge up to fabrics 
of solid colors made up in com- 
bination sets are a strong feature 
in the present showing of 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc. The 
firm have had a big response to 
their line of colored ruffled nov- 
elty curtains made up in pair 
goods with an over valance to 


sunfast fabrics in which these 
are offered includes voiles, mar- 
quisettes and muslins, while very 
dainty styles and color combina- 
tions are shown in ruffled madras 
and gauze. 

The firm are also showing 
an . extensive range of jac- 
quard marquisette panels with 
bottoms scalloped and trimmed 
with bullion fringe. 





ISSUES NEW PRICE LIST 
: ow trade will be interested to 

learn that the Berbecker & 
Rowland Mfg. Co. have just put 
into effect a revised price list on 
their “Golden Rods,” the new 
prices showing a substantial re- 
duction over those heretofore 
quoted. 





In the new American Wing in the 
Metropolitan Museum. See text on 
preceding page. 
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Carved wood in imitation of fabric drapery, made by 
Thomas Chippendale. 








XV Century cabinet, pear wood inlay. 


wT rary ee, . 


~ 
Mirror*frame of carved limewood, attributed to Grin- ‘ — : 
ling Gibbons, late XVII or early XVIII Century, width 7 b é 
four feet ten inches, height six feet four inches, from Mahogany chest of drawers oi about 1750. The two 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. lower drawers are veneer faced, butted at the center. 





EXAMPLES OF FINE CARVING, INLAY AND VENEERING 


See text on opposite page. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


T IS not possible with mahogany as with some 
other woods to put a definite date as a time at 
which it was superseded in popular fancy by 
some other wood. For, while its use has in- 
creased and decreased from time to time during 
the two hundred years since its introduction as a 
furniture wood, there has never been a time when 
it was not a favorite for fine cabinet making and 
chair work. 
The clear straight grain and color variety of 
mahogany made it a 
popular wood for 
carvers and this is 
probably one of the 
reasons why some of 
the finest examples of 
XVIII Century wood- 
carving is found in 
old mahogany cup- 
boards and cabinets, 
w hile Chippendale’s 
famous ribband-back 
and Chinese fret- 
work chairs were 
invariably of mahog- 
any. 
Grinling Gibbons, 
the most famous 
wood carver known 
to furniture history, 
probably had but lit- 
tle opportunity to try 
this skill upon mahog- 
any because prior to 
1720 mahogany in 
England was practi- 
cally unknown. An 
advertisement in the 
London Chronicle of 


1764 lists for sale “A ornaments, etc. 


most noble, © elegant 
and complete Mansion House and Chapel, fitted 
up.with enriched ceilings, mahogany floors, mag- 
hificent marble chimneypieces in Basso and Alto 
Relievo, by Fiamingo and others; carvings by 
Gibbons; paintings by Rubens and Verrio; fine 
marble figures and vases and other embellish- 
ments introduced and adapted with the greatest 
skill and, judgment, and the whole finished in the 
most ricfy¥and superb taste.” : 

Gibbons had a marvelous capacity for detail, 








Mahogany book-case, 1740-50, attributed to Chippendale, H d 
exquisitely carved and ornamented with moldings, drop arewood, where, in 


a genius for carving, and a delicacy and deftness 
of skill that enabled him to produce in wood that 
which was theoretically impossible of production. 
He attempted to imitate nature, both flora and 
fauna, and our admiration of his skill is in pro- 
portion to the success of the imitation, while our 
appreciation quickly responds to the pleasing 
ensemble of his decorative creations. 

Gibbons, who moved from Rotterdam to 
England in 1667 at the age of nineteen, did most 
of his work in lime 
wood. 

Lime-tree or linden 
wood has been des- 
cribed as being “soft 
and pliable to the tool, 
less liable to split and 
splinter than almost 
any other wood, qual- 
ities that render it of 
great utility to carv- 
ers for carrying out 
designs where light- 
ness and boldness are 
equally required. It 
takes a stain well and 
a fair polish, or it 
may be _ varnished 
without greatly alter- 
ing the color of the 
wood, as it gives it 
somewhat the appear- 
ance of box-wood.” 

Lime was probably 
the wood used by 
Thomas Chippendale 
for a very unique 
carving made up for 


a room of generous 
size, 80 x 24 feet, the 
five windows have an elaborate gilt cornice be- 
neath which and covering all of the space from 
the top of the wall to the door-head are two huge 
festoons flanked on either side by voluminous 
cascades all of carved wood.. So clever is the 
tooling and the general conception of fabric treat- 
ment that the wood which is painted a deep blue 
is said to have a very strong resemblance to a 
dull silk. ; 

This valance is trimmed with deep bullion 
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fringe and behind it are suspended curtains of 
fabric so similar in tone, as to make the treat- 


ment wholly pleasing. 


The windows in this room are described in 
a guide-book, written by John Jewel at Harewood 


in 1870, “some rich 
mock curtains hang- 
ing in festoons and 
apparently ready to 
let down at pleasure, 
formed of wood carv- 
ed and painted under 
the direction of Mr. 
Chippendale in so 
masterly a manner as 
to deceive every be- 
holder.” 

Such a treatment, 
however, is a tour de 
force in carving, for 
while it represents a 
masterly achievement, 
it is an imitation ex- 
pensively arrived at 
which might the more 
easily have been ac- 


complished in the material of which the curtains 


are composed. 


Pearwood, a solid color, straight close grain 
timber, was also much used for wood sculpture, 
the close grain offering a surface that encouraged 
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the highest skill of the craftsmen. 
English pearwood is of a reddish brown 


color, somewhat resembling mahogany, but with 





Rosewood chest of drawers, The three drawers are 

constructed of deal, faced with solid rosewood. Of the 

period of 1750. The piece has been altered from its 

original design by cutting the two lower drawers and 
hinging the faces to form cupboards. 


less definiteness of grain. 
A Tudor cabinet exhibited at the Victoria 


and Albert Museum, 
is composed princi- 
pally of pearwood, 
carved and inlaid. 
The character of the 
work, however, as 
well as the color of 
the wood, causes 
doubt that the cabinet 
is of English origin, 
and the upper part, 
at least, is judged to 
be of German origin. 

It was during the 
Eighteenth Century 
in England and in 
France that the art 
of inlaying and ven- 
eering reached a very 
high plane, and to ob- 
tain the most striking 


effects, resort was had to artificial methods of 
obtaining color contrasts. 
The principal common woods used were 
pear, walnut, maple, pine, and cypress. 
(Continued on page 128b) 


With 


To the left is a sample of pear wood; to the right, a piece of American linden wood—a wood similar in color 


and texture to the European lime or linden wood. 
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Photo by F. M. Demarest 


SPANISH-ITALIAN LIVING HALL AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by Raymond Anthony Court, Inc. See text on page 91. 
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Photo by F. M. Demarest 


A COLONIAL BREAKFAST ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by W. & J. Sloane. See text on page 91. 
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THE THIRD ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


HIS year the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit, on 

the top of the Waldorf-Astoria, which opened 
on October 20th, comprises twenty-three rooms, 
and represents an educational exhibit of good 
decorative practices which has never been 
equalled, we believe, anywhere. This Exhibit is in 
no sense a commercial enterprise. Its aim is sim- 
ply to set a high standard for the expression of 
artistic ideas in the furnishing of a home, and to 
create and stimulate a love for beautiful furni- 
ture, hangings, etc. with a regard for conscien- 
tious craftsman- 
ship. No sales- 
men for any of 
the exhibitors are 
present, and no 
prices aré given; 
and theréfore the 
public is free to 
prowl about the 
rooms, studying 
the decorative 
schemes and the 
individual acces- 
sories without 
any feeling of 
compulsion to 
buy. 

The Art-in- 
Trades Club an- 
nual exhibits have 
become features 
in the decorative 
world and are second to none in their appéal to 
the discerning, interested in home decoration. 

Leaving the elevator on the top floor of the 
Waldorf one enters a Spanish-Italian entresol 
decorated by Raymond Anthony Court, Inc. This 
is a large Spanish living hall, with rough cast 
walls, and a general scheme of terra cotta, green, 
red and gold. Around the base of the walls and 
around the cornices is a band of tiling in striking 
colors, ornamented in Spanish motifs. The fur- 
niture is walnut, contributed by the Orsenigo Co., 





A Regency dining room by Henry Fuldner & Séns, Inc. 


and the tapestries on the walls were furnished by 
P. W. French & Co. 

In Space 2 is one of the most beautiful 
rooms in the exhibit. This is a Colonial break- 
fast-room, decorated by W. & J. Sloane, collab- 
orating with Cheney Brothers for the: fabrics 
used. This room is in the late Colonial style, and 
reflects that period in American history when 
American designers and craftsmen, working to- 
gether, produced interiors second to none in the 
world. The walls are covered .with a beautiful 
small floral pat- 
tern paper, and 
the furniture, for 
the most part, 
was inspired by 
early American 
Sheraton models. 
There is also a 
sofa and a winged 
armchair in the 
manner of Hep- 
pelwhite. Cheney 
Brothers have 
supplied fabrics 
and chair cover- 
ings of an exqui- 
sitely dainty pat- 
tern. This is a 
room in which is 
duplicated that 
atmosphere of 
simple, unpreten- 
tious elegance which characterized the rooms of 
the wealthier Americans of early days. 

A man’s den, decorated by the Tiffany Stu- 
dios, occupies Space 3, and is a room decorated 
not in accord with any particular period but 
containing interesting pieces of furniture, floor 
coverings, fabrics, etc. in several periods. This 
room was created mainly to serve as a back- 
ground for a splendid example of a famous Mf 
fany stained glass window. 

A short hallway, known as Space 4, has 
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been quietly, and rather severely, decorated by 
Arthur Yule, and this leads to the largest room 
in the exhibit, Space 5, which is an Elizabethan 
living-room, decorated by Charles of London, 
collaborating with F. Schumacher & Co., who 
furnished the fabrics. This is a panelled room 
brought over from the ancient town of Thetford, 
in Norfolk, England, from a house which, legend 
has it, formerly belonged to the monarchs of 
England, and is known locally as the “Kings’ 
House.” In decorating this chamber Charles of 
London has kept close to the Elizabethan period, 
and he has used furniture, pictures, armor, and 
other accessories of great individual beauty. 

John Weymer, collaborating with Lenygon & 
Morant, Inc., has created an English Eighteenth 
Century library in Space 6. It is a quiet room 
in atmosphere. H. B. Wiggins Sons Co. furnish 
an excellent wall covering; W. & J. Soane the 
upholstered furniture; Cheney Brothers the fab- 
rics; and Costikyan & Co. the large, handsome 
rug. 

Frank Partridge, Inc. and Stair & Andrew, 


Inc. collaborated with Edward F. Caldwell & 
Co., H. B. Wiggins Sons Co., and Costikyan & 
Co. to produce in Space 7 an English Eighteenth 
Century dining-room in excellent taste, furnished 
as it would have been in the days of the Georges. 
The wails are covered with a fabric in a neutral 
tint, and the wood trim is of a simple style. The 
sideboard is a remarkably fine example of the 
work of Sheraton, and was discovered in Tre- 
land. The dining chairs are of the finest Santo 
Domingo mahogany, by Thomas Chippendale, in 
his Chinese manner. 

Another remarkable room in the exhibit is 
an Eighteenth Century bed room, occupying 
Space 8 and decorated by B. Altman & Co. The 
walls of this chamber are decorated with panels 
in the Chinese spirit, printed by the firm of J. 
Zuber in Alsace, in 1832, the gay colorings of 
which harmonize with the large floral patterns of 
the printed linens covering the upholstered furni- 
ture. The balance of the furniture in this room 
is green lacquered, and of the Queen Anne per- 
iod. The twin beds are covered with bed-spreads 


The opal room by Lloyd Bros. at the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit. 
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Living room by M. L. Overton at the third Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit. 


of flame-colored taffeta. On the floor is a very 
dark brown seamless carpet. 

Spaces 9 and 10 are occupied respectively by 
a conservatory, decorated by Cooper & Genti- 
luomo and the W. P. Nelson Co., and an English 
sitting room in the Eighteenth Century manner, 
decorated by Henry F. Bultitude. In the latter 
room Arthur H. Lee & Sons, Inc. furnished the 
wall fabrics, the crewel curtains, the furniture 
coverings and the needlework carpet. Schmieg- 
Hungate & Kotzian, Inc. and Henry F. Bultitude 
supplied the furniture. Arthur Todhunter is re- 
sponsible for the fireplace fittings and the mantel. 
Especially interesting’ in this room is a bureau 
bookcase, an original piecé of Heppelwhite, which 
is unusual from the fact that the pediment is not 
broken, as is so frequently the case with the pedi- 
ments of Eighteenth Century pieces of this kind. 

Lloyd Brothers are represented in Space 11 
by a French bedroom, which has been called the 
“Opal Room” because of its general color scheme. 
This room is furnished with painted furniture, 
and contains interesting decorative accessories 
supplied by Peggy Deutz, Inc. The Costikyan 
Co. supplied the rug, and the Decorators’ Furni- 


ture Co. supplied the furniture. The bedspreads 
in this room are of a fine quality duotone taffeta. 

In last year’s exhibition one of the best 
rooms was a bedroom decorated by M. L. Over- 
ton. This year Mr. Overton has decorated three 
spaces, Numbers 12, 13 and 14, which he calls an 
American Colonial apartment. The walls of 
these three rooms are covered with an ecru paper 
from the Baeck Wall Paper Co. On the floor are 
hand-made all-wool braided rugs supplied by the 
Unit Rug Co., the rug in each room giving the 
color keynote. In choosing the furniture for 
this apartment, Mr. Overton endeavored to visu- 
alize what a group of cabinet makers of the early 
days of our country would have done when con- 
fronted with the problem of making furniture 
for a modern apartment. The result of Mr. 
Overton’s effort is a collection of furniture in all 


the rooms of the apartment having in miptite. 


detail of design, elements easily recognizable as 
characteristic of the furniture of the Pilgrim 
Century, and yet essentially modern in useful- 
ness. In the combination living and dining room 
the predominating colors are dark amethyst and 
(Continued on page 123) 
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THE NEW ART OF EDGAR BRANDT 


HEN Cheney Brothers had their opening-in that he must cast away all that has gone before. i 
dress silks last month, they introduced to On the contrary, he cherishes the value of the th 
the decorative trade, the work of Edgar Brandt, past and follows it, but in the modern spirit. 


the great French iron- 
worker or ferronier, 
who made the famous 
doors of the Verdun 
monument for the 
French government. 

When in Europe 
recently, Henri Cre- 
ange was deeply im- 
pressed by the charm 
of Brandt’s ironwork 
and in showing the 
new season’s silks 
adopted from Brandt 
style, he showed 
examples of the ac- 
tual iron grilles and 
screens, also a door 
loaned by. the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

Mr. Budd, of the 
firm’s upholstery 
department, also re- 
alized the forceful- 
ness of the Brandt 
school and_ believes, 
with the writer that 
he comes nearest to 
the development of a 
new period than the 
work of any other 


modern artist or artisan 
Brandt is a modernist who does not believe 








A grille by Brandt showing Persian influence. 


In a recent talk ie 
by Prof. Charles R. 
Richards, well-known | 
authority in the trade, |! 
before a gathering of 
artists, architects and 
decorators at Mr. 
Catt’s home, he spoke 
with enthusiasm of 
the Brandt style of 
design. “As is well 
known,” said Profes- 
sor Richards, “iron 
has always played a 
much larger role as 
an architectural dec- 
orative element in 
France than it has 
with us. The many | 
balconies in the old 
quarters of Paris still 
sutvive as charming 
Eighteenth Century 
examples of this com- 
mon. use of the metal. 

“In the design of 
ironwork of late 
vears, there have been 
three rather distinct 
phases: that of the 
L’Art Noveau period 
in any country which, in the hands of masters, produced some 
fine things but which, under weaker men, ran to 
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A mirror by Edgar Brandt. 
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all manner of fantastic and senseless suggestions ; 
then a naturalistic school characterized by a close 
imitation of leaf and flower fortms, and now a 
school of which Brandt is a leader that employs 
conventionalized motifs conceived in a new 
spirit and marked by a fine architectural sense. 

“Edgar Brandt possesses 
this architectural feeling to a 
high degree. Perhaps more 
than any other leader in the 
modern movement, Brandt 
combines a genius for compo- 
sition in the new spirit with 
mastery of technic and perfect 
sense for functional fitness. 
His creations are always ad- 
mirably adapted to their use. 

“On the other hand, his 
work is always the real art of 
the hammer and the forge. It 
is always iron and could be 
nothing but iron. 

“Another. interesting thing 
about the work of Brandt is 
the fact that he is almost 
alone among the exponents of the modern move- 
ment in France in having organized his business 
on a large scale of production. His establishment 
in Paris is one of considerable size, employing no 
less than forty-two in its designing rooms. This 








Epcar BRANDT 


organization allows the production -of his fine 
creations, each bearing the impress of Brandt’s 
individual genius, at a cost. much below that of 
the individual craftsman.” 

The Brandt style seems to us to carry the 
influence of a close study of the Persian arts 
especially design forms so 
frequently seen in the rugs of 
Persia, especially Khorassans, 
Ispahans and Saraks. The 
cypress and willow patterns 
frequently used in Turbeliks 
or grave carpets, are particu- 
larly applicable to the new 
art. Indeed in northwestern 
Persia especially in the Six- 
teenth Century there was a 
vast fund of decorative ma- 
terial sometimes rem/‘niscent 
of China, sometimes of India, 
but. merged in the Persian 
spirit. And this spirit again 
seems to be merged in the 
predisposition of Brandt’s 
style. 

Edgar Brandt was a pupil at the Ecole de 
Vierzon. At the age of fifteen he was among the 
leaders in his trade, his brother and he occupying 
the same forge. Later his brother became expert 
in electricity, but Edgar Brandt continue to create 
artistic ironwork. After school 
he began his business on a small 
scale and was very quickly suc- 
cessful, until in 1914, at the out- 
break of the war, his reputation 
was already made. 

His notable achievements to 
that date were the ramps of the 
Mollien stairway in the Musee 
de Louvre; similar ramps for 
the Palais de Justice; all of the 
ironwork for the Municipal 
Works at Nancy; and_-all of the 
ironwork for the French Em- 
bassy at Brussels. During the 
war, in which he was severely 
wounded, he served first in the 
infantry, and later in the aero- 
nautic service. 

Through the courtesy of 
Cheney Brothers and of Jules 





Reminiscent of the Pillement school 
of design. 
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Bouy, Managing. Director of Ferrobrandt, the 
Brandt establishment in this country, we are 
able to illustrate a number of examples of Mr. 
Brandt’s work. On page 94 we show four grilles 
exhibited at Cheney Brothers, and used as dis- 
play racks for some of the latest patterns in 
Cheney silks. At the top of page 95 there is a 
long grille in which the Persian spirit is very 
evident, and below this, on.the same page, is a 
large mirror having, on the top half, a beautiful 
close pattern of roses. 

At the bottom of page 96 we show an ex- 
tremely delicate example of Mr. Brandt’s work. 
The design here is dainty in the extreme, and is 
very reminiscent of the Eighteenth Century 
school of which Jean Pillemont was a leader. 

On this page is another grille which is per- 
haps, for delicacy, as remarkable as any to be 
found among the Brandt pieces in this country. 
There are graceful branches growing in a natur- 
alistic way from the bottom, each branch bearing 
here and there a cluster of leaves; and the whole 
is saved from that mere prettiness that so often 
occurs in a design which closely follows Nature’s 
forms, by the irregularity of sec- 
ondary branches growing from 
the main branches, and twisted 
into oddly shaped spirals. 

In France, several of the iron- 
workers are expending their skill 
and taste.in designing covers for 
radiators. An example of what 
Mr. Brandt has done in this 
regard is shown in the illustra- 
tion at the bottom of page 98. 

No art exists independently 
of all other arts; each takes and 
adapts to its own uses ideas 
originating in arts widely sepa- 
rated from it; and we believe 
that we are justified in show- 
ing sO many examples of Mr. 
Brandt’s work not only because 
they are beautiful in themselves, 
but because they are of inspira- 
tional value to our textile design- 
ers, who can find much that is 
excellent and applicable to their 
own work in Mr. Brandt’s hand- 
ling of line and form. 





A grille by Edgar Brandt. See text 
on page 95. 


ASSOCIATION FORMED IN: PHILA- 
DELPHIA 
yikes Philadelphia carpet, rug, upholstery and 
drapery men have formed .an association, 
comprising manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and to be known as the Philadelphia Upholstery 
and Carpet Club. 

The initial meeting and dinner in the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Philadelphia, on the evening of 
Oct. 16th, was attended by about a hundred of 
the most prominent men in the industry and over 
one hundred have already signified their intention 
of supporting the association, and have paid their 
dues for the first year. 

At the organization meeting, Thomas L. 
Breslin, of Breslin Bros. & Co. was selected as 
temporary chairman, and in his absence, the 
meeting was presided over by A. P. Koch of A. 
& M. Karagheusian. 

W. H. Barnard, of the W. H. Barnard 
Rubber Co., was selected to act as the temporary 
secretary and treasurer, pending the election of 
permanent officers in December. Particulars may 
be obtained from either of the temporary officers. 
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PACIFIC COAST» NOTES 


5 ye Pacific Better Homes Exposition, the first 
of a series planned for the larger cities of the 
Pacific Slope, held forth at the Exposition Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, the first. week in October, 
and proved an unqualified success. It was spon- 
sored by the Pacific Better Homes Bureau. 

The entire main floor of the Exposition 
Auditorium was given over to displays of model 
homes and these were complete to the most 
minute details. The exhibitors included the Art 
Dealers’ Association of California, Bare Bros., 
Beaver State Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
Eastern Outfitting Co., M. Friedman & Co., Gul- 
lixson Bros., Inc:, S. & G. Gump Co., Hawthorne 
Furniture Shops, L. Kreiss & Sons, Lachman 
Bros., the Charles Prins Co., Redlick-Newman 
Co., Simon Mattress Mfg. Co., W. & J. Sloane, 
J. H. Wiley and the Sterling Furniture Co. 

The display of the S. & G. Gump Co. includ- 
ed a Chinese dining room, a Venetian bedroom 








and an Italian living room, all the furnishings 
being the work of the Gump studios. 

The Charles Prins Co., 2199 Mission Street, 
drapery goods and interior decorators, displayed 
a modern living room to illustrate the effects that 
may be secured with a modest outlay. 

The display of W. & J. Sloane was given 
over largely to Oriental rugs and a magnificent 
collection was shown. . 

Talks were given daily by leading authorities 
on home decorations, with many of these illus- 
trated with decorative materials. 

A selected group of members of the Manu- 
facturers and Wholesalers’ Association of San 
Francisco has inaugurated what is known as a 
Tuesday Shopping Day Group, the object of 
which is to attract retailers to visit this city each 
Tuesday. Each week each member offers a spe- 
cial bargain on this day, but buyers must visit 
the house to find out what the bargain is. Among 
the concerns handling drapery lines which are a 
member of the group are L. Dinkelspiel & Co., 
Inc., the Walton N. Moore Dry Goods Co., and 
the Lazare Klein Co. 

George Brown, head of the drapery and up- 
holstery goods department of D. N. & E. Walter, 
San Francisco, left late in October on a buying 
trip to New York and will be away until about 
the first of December. ; 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San 
Francisco, has returned from a trip to New York. 
He visited the trade in the southern part of the 
State on his way home. 

J. E. DeBelle, for some time head of the 
drapery, upholstery and rug departments of The 
White House, San Francisco, has tendered his 
resignation to devote attention to private business 
interests and has been succeeded by his former 
assistant, George McGrouther, who has been with 
the firm during the past fifteen years. The 
Oriental rug department has been greatly en- 
larged and instead of a stock of rugs valued at 
$50,000, one valued at $250,000 is now being car- 
ried. This is being conducted under the direction 
of C. A. Harpootlian, but is under the general 
supervision of Mr. McGrouther. The blanket 
department is being doubled in size and larger 
stocks. in some other lines are planned. Mr. 
McGrouther left the last of October for New 
York on his initial buying trip for the firm. 

Thomas MacKinnon, formerly with Taft & 

(Continued on page 128) 





Radiator cover by Edgar Brandt. 
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A FRENCH SITTING-ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by E. A. Belmont. See text on page 91. 
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ENGLISH XVIII CENTURY DINING ROOM AT THE ART- 
IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by Frank Partridge, Inc. and Stair & Andrew. See text on page 91. 
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MIAMI, THE AMERICAN RESORT DE LUXE 


HERE is a trite old aphorism that “a prophet 


is not without fame save in his own country,” readily understand. 


and an excellent exemplification of this may be 
found in our knowledge of Anjierican achieve- 
ments. Forty thousand people were in London 
last July. Many of them drifted into Brighton, 
Deauville, Etreatat or Dieppe, and raved over the 


wonders of these 
European watering 
places totally obliv- 
ious to the vast 
importance of 
American resorts, 
and particularly the 
most fascinating of 
all the world’s play 
grounds — Miami, 
Florida. Here we 
have a tropical city 
with seven hundred 
miles of motor 
highways, _radiat- 
ing and skirting 
the ocean front; 
winding along the 
shore or penetrat- 
ing the everglades 
or the orange and 


grapefruit groves, passing through thousands of 
acres of extraordinary winter vegetation. 

We have been sometimes amazed at the ex- 
tent of interior furnishings absorbed by Miami 
but when we consider that besides its resident 
population, the city supports 275 hotels and apart- 





Interior of the showroom of the Findley Studio of Interior 
Decoration, Miami. 


ment houses and thousands of bungalows, we can 


Miami, in the tropical zone of Florida, is the 
American Riviera. It is the magic city. It is the 
ultra-fashionable rendezvous, and the suburbs! 
are equally attractive. Coral Gables, Shenandoah, 
Bay Shore and Cocoanut Grove are simply 


dreams of archi-. 
tectural beauty. 

The homes go- 
ing up here are 
many and beauti- 
ful. 

Miami was ori- 
ginally the site of 
a Seminole Indian: 
village. It was for- 
merly a fort where 
Government troops 
were stationed. Ft. 
Dallas was built by 
the United States 
near the mouth of 
the Miami River 
in 1836 and one of 
the old buildings is! 
now being used as.’ 
a tearoom. 


Henry Flagler built his railroad to Miami 
in 1896 and here he erected a mammioth hotel: 

A quarter of a million people stop in Miami 
annually and a list of the Winter residents is like 
a page out of America’s ““Who’s Who.” 

In 1922, the building permits ran into 
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$8,000,000. In nine years, building has increased 
nearly 800% and already for 1924 there are 
more buildings erected in eight months than for 
the entire year of 1923. 

One new fourteen-story hotel in the city 
proper is located one mile from a new fifteen- 
story newspaper building and not so far away is 
the $2,000,000 Nautilus Hotel at the Beach. 

The location of Miami is reflected in the 
architecture and the furnishings of the beautiful 
homes there, and the wonderful gardens with the 
royal palms and cocoanut palms, and the great 
wealth of floral diversity. Indeed, it is said that 
twenty-nine varieties of palms grow in Miami 
throughout the year, Winter and Summer alike 
with bird life and floriculture in the most mag- 
nificent exhibition of nature’s colorings that can 
be gathered the world over. 

The favored architecture is Spanish or rath- 
er an American adaptation of the Spanish. The 
favored structural materials are reinforced con- 
crete, claytile and cement blocks. 

During the past ten years Miami has held 
the distinction of being the heaviest consumer 





per capita, of cement in this country. The thirty 
architects of the city employ a force of over 120 
trained assistants. In addition there are six stu- 
dios of interior decoration and five stores with 
curtain and drapery departments besides many 
furniture shops. 

The Spanish influence may be recognized in 
the high ceilings, beautiful tile roofs, picturesque 
balconies and patios, tiled floors, iron grilles and 
wonderful wrought iron lighting fixtures. The 
interior furnishings of Spanish and Italian influ- 
ence lend their essential share toward completing 
the desired effect. 

The architects of Miami, inspired by prevail- 
ing blue skies and gorgeous sunsets and wisely 
governed by special climatic conditions and sub- 
tropical environment, have gradually developed 
a new and unique type of architecture. It prom- 
ises to become one of the most attractive and 


’ distinctive contributions to American architectur- 


al achievements. A new style of rough plastering 
has developed which is both unusual and attrac- 
tive, known as the Spanish. Another style is 
called the Adobe, and is semi-flat-surfaced hav- 
ing.the appearance of being thrown on with a 
trowel and only partly smoothed over. 

The use of color in woodwork, giving a 
polychrome effect on ceiling beams, is another 
detail of Spanish origin. The beams and interior 
woodwork of a room are often made of “pecky” ° 
cypress wood which when stained in an antique 
finish, gives the impression of actual age. 

In the opinion of one of Miami’s architects, 
the interior is rapidly becoming the real problem, 
the actual test of the architect’s skill, for no mat- 
ter how beautiful an exterior may be if the in- 
terior of the home is inartistically furnished, the 
entire effect is ruined and the client is dissatisfied 
with architect and decorator alike. 

Mr. Charles Findley of the Findley Studio 


_ of Interior Decoration, who was among the first 


to open a studio in Miami, writes: 

“Miami offers a great scope to the interior 
decorator for designing and planning houses of 
Spanish and Italian influence. Color can be used 
with some degree of extravagance, but it has 
been overdone too often. A room too brilliant 
in coloring will appear over-stimulating and un- 
restful. After all, it is the proper choice of fur- 
niture, color and purity of design in the fabrics 
that adorn the floors, furniture and walls that 
bring to our homes those strange but delightful 
qualities that so perfectly typify the Spanish or 
Italian character in decoration.” 
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INTERIORS IN A MIAMI HOME 


bg 
At the top is the living room of “Patio House,”*and*at the bottom a room in “TA Contadina,” both Miami 
Beach residences. On the opposite pageé‘is an article dealing with this great American watering resort. 
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ACTION ON MOTH-PROOFING 

f kx National Association of Upholstered Fur- 

niture Manufacturers held a meeting last 
month at West Baden, Ind. and went on record 
as in hearty accord with the manufacturers who 
are using moth-proofing compounds and it urges 
a wider use of these products, adopting as an 
expression of this view the following resolution: 

Reso_vep, That for the good of the industry, the 
National Association of Upholstered Furniture Manu- 
facturers recommends that manufacturers of mohair 
plushes and other woolen fabrics treat their goods with 
a moth-proofing process, 

We further recommend the use of such treated 
fabrics to our membership and all furniture manufac- 
turers using such materials. : 

We do not favor the use of any such fabrics under 
any positive guarantees, and we urge all manufacturers 
of woolen fabrics so treated to refrain from guaran- 
teeing them to be: moth-proof, and 


We further urge fabric manufacturers who are now 
giving such guarantees to discontinue them. 


They seemed to feel that while the guarantee 
indicated good faith and absolute confidence in 
the process, it would also lead to endless confu- 
sion between the maker of furniture and the 
retailer and his customer and possibly a demand 
for replacement, not only on the goods, but for 
labor charges in re-making. 


An example room displayed 


The fabric manufacturers were well repre- 
sented at the meeting, and the following uphols- 
tered furniture manufacturers stood back of the 
resolution : 


American Chair Co., American Parlor Furniture 
Co., Blackmore Mfg. Co., Brooks Parlor Furniture Co., 
Buffalo Davenport Bed Co., Capital City Chair Co., 
Cappel Upholstering Co., M. Clune Co., Crown Chair 
Co., Isaac C. Decker, Inc., Empire Furniture Mfg. Co., 
Evansville Furniture Co., Fenske Bros., Ft. Smith Couch 
and Bedding Co., Franklin Furniture Co., Gilbert Fur- 
niture Co., Globe Parlor Furniture Co., A. D. Gorrell 
Co., Grau-Curtis Co., H. W, Gunlocke Chair Co., Aug. 
Hausske & Co., Henry Heyer & Son, Henry Hoffeld 
Upholstering Co., Hollatz Bros., Raymond Hoy & Co., 
Hub Furniture Co., Imperial Upholstering Co., James- 
town Lounge Co., Charles Kaiper’s Sons, S. Karpen & 
Bros., Ketcham & Rothschild, Inc., Kramer Mfg. Co., 
Kroehler Mfg. Co., Levenon & Zenitz, Levin Bros., 
John J. Madden Mfg. Co., Thomas Madden & Son, H. 
Z. Mallen & Co., McLeod & Smith, Modern Parlor 
Furniture Co., National Rocker and Chair Co., North- 
field Co, Northwestern Upholstery Co., M. Pimes & 
Co., B. C. Poston Mfg. Co., Pullman Couch Co., J. E. 
Rilling Co., Joseph Scheid & Sons; Henry Schmit Fur- 
niture Co., C. E. Schwartz, Inc., Seng Co., Shearman 
Bros. Co., C. F. Streit Mfg. Co., St. Louis Davenette 
Co., William Sultan & Co., U. S. Furniture Co., Valen- 
tine-Seaver Co., Wagner Furniture Co., Wellsville 
Upholstering Co., E. Wiener Co., Wertz-Klamer Co., 
Koerner Furniture Mfg. Co., and Chicago Mission Fur- 
niture Co. 


by Lord & Taylor, New York. 
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Living room displayed as example room by Lord & Taylor, New York. 


POWDRELL & ALEXANDER OPERATE 
OWN BLEACHERY 

| gate nme & ALEXANDER, INc., who, as an- 

nounced in the October UPHOLSTERER, re- 

cently took over a spinning plant at Putnam, 

Conn., wherein yarns will be spun for the mills 

at Danielson, Conn., also commenced on October 
first to operate their own bleachery. 

This now permits the completion of every 
operation from the raw cotton to the finished cur- 
tain in the plants of this enterprising firm. 

Although the firm’s production is rated at 
the extraordinary capacity of 10,000 pairs of 
curtains daily, there have been several times that 
the production has exceeded 11,000 pairs. 

During the month of September, they man- 
ufactured twenty-three pairs of curtains per 
minute and cut 981 miles of cloth during that 
month, this production being required to meet an 
increase of business, in 1924, to practically 40% 
over last year. 





AN INTERESTING BOOK OF WALL 
PAPERS 

O™ of the most important of the recent con- 
tributions to the library of decorative art is 
the volume just brought out by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., “Historic Wall-papers,” by Nancy 
McClelland. 

It is an exceedingly commendable volume. 
Nothing so comprehensive has ever been pub- 


lished, showing as it does not only the history of 
the foreign and domestic papers, but illustrating 
innumerable examples in half-tone process as well 
as four tone color illustrations. 

Not only is the book of value in its direct 
application to the study of wallpaper, but in the 
broader exposition of decorative art. It is mag- 
nificently printed on heavy plate paper and sells 
at $25 a volume. 

Accompanying the 450 pages of text is a 
chronological chart of the important dates in 
wallpaper history from 1568 when Herman 
Schinkel, the Dutch printer, made block-printed 
papers in Holland down to 1862. 

Miss McClelland is to be congratulated upon 
not only the literary skill shown in the handling 
of her work but in the tremendous amount of 
research and detail involved in the publication. 





CONCERNING A DESIGN ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF LAST MONTH 
ouR issue of October 15, page 115, we pub- 
lished an exceedingly interesting design made 
in cretonne and also in wallpaper. The cretonne 
first came out, representing an old damask. It 
was produced by F. Schumacher & Co., and the 
Robert Graves Co., noting the value attached to 
the original damask, matched the colors of the 
fabric in wallpaper, giving a wide scope of dec- 
orative value to both as a novel embellishment 
of home decoration. 
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MADISON AVENUE-PIPTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Thirty-fourth Street 
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f| for the ornamentation of modern homes 
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Marble Tables and Benches, Individual Bronzes 
Girandoles and Georgian Lustres 
Jade Flower Trees, Chinese Porcelain Vases 


Table, Floor and Boudoir Lamps 


with harmonizing shades 


Fine China Plates 
in exctusive paterns of Royal Doulten, Crown Stafordstire 
Wedgewood and Coalpert 
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Departments of Interior Decoration, Fourth Ploor 
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GIMBEL MONTH IN NEW YORK 
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Thousands of Panels-at 


33% OFF 
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Tuscan Net 
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$1.95» 2.65» 


and these are reduced 33°". Wide 

nets, patterned and plain. 
With the simplicity that is exquisite 
curtain the color and 
weave that is smartness. 
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Above the stairway that announces 


staff hax been wasting to wine | 
over from Europe and arrange the beat- 
tiful examples of French, English and 
Halian reproductions which now fill it | 
and the corviers of half of the great 


Here ~ bE Lous XV and) 












fine originals, in which the woods, the fabries, every line and 
Edessa at nant thing te wry sy 
caught and most aceura 
reproductions 
furniture. And often lower Certainly an astonishing achievement | 


A Succession of 
Correctly weet: & Interior s 


Belmaison you will find not simply a| ina salon of the 18th Century 
few crowded rooms but # succession in ‘which the mantel, the mirrors and 
of carefully planned interiors, im which Giranteive ond the F of the walls 
are all alike. true to their fortunate 

harmonious setting has been | Spach. As an cexample of the very mod, 

pelherer in cach case for the charming | erate therve side 
pieces which are to occupy it | chairs of carved, walnut tn thle reom— 
This delightful setting has been re- | Made South 4 


at iv rep 
tions. And the dark beauty of Itahan 
walnut reali: 

| amainst the white walls of the Italian 
room 
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New Striped 
SUNFAST FABRICS 


Make Smart Fall Hangings 


Taffetas Damasks 
$3.96 $4.49 
yard yard 


The vogue for these lovely striped hangings 
is a happy one; because these fabrics are rich 
in weave and because they are permanently 
rich in color. Sunning does not lessen their 
pristine, colorful brilliance. 
MACY S—Sisth Fleer, Middle Bus'deng, N40h Siroet 
Te Bawe Time, Ure Clewatens Mite 


In Time for Fall 
Sewing 


Brocaded 
Lining 
Spreed” $1.19 - 


6 in. wide 











The Warmth and Color 
Lampe Add to Winter Rocuns 
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napped and luxurious to the tread. 


6 ft. Sin. x 
9 ft. 9 in. 


$79.00 





and must be seen to be appreciated, for they are quite 
unlike usual Wiltons produced either here or abroad. 





MACT'S—Sinth Floor, East Building, Front. Te ewe Time, Ure Blewators I te 16 





They defy description 











$120,000 of Oriental Rugs to to Go for $85,000 


Selected and reed © Direct from a 


From Czecho-Slovakia Direct to Greater Macy 3 


Worsted Wilton Rugs 


8 ft. 8 in. x 11 ft. 6 in. 


$131.00 


“Magnificent” is the only wricbtatabeentnihe Orities 
them. The colors are woven through to the back. Deep 





50 im average site 5. 
Grade t18 es 


} $12.50 a Rr 


These, are in rich Oriental colors; blue, green, 





Hell . to 8.6xht satweens } to $475 
Ld . ‘Tabres 
conte taste 8 toe | SBD | see el corn, Sr 





Persian Shiraz Rugs ; ° 
caine een | SAS juke "meprerac™ | $285 
These are all rich, silky raga. 





CONTRASTING TWO TYPES OF ADVERTISING; THAT FEATURING GENERAL 
PUBLICITY AND THE “EDITORIAL” IDEA AND THAT FEATURING PRICE 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE NEW TREND 


DVERTISING as a principle of business 

policy or as a temporary scheme for busi- 
ness promotion, has of late been coming in for a 
great deal of discussion. 

Within the past few months, two big trans- 
atlantic liners were required to carry delegates 
from this country to an advertising convention in 
London, while here at home, there are conven- 
tions innumerable at which the subject of acver- 
tising is a constantly recurring topic. 

Advertising is recognized as a force, of 
almost limitless energy, in the molding of public 
opinion, and because of its potency, it has been 
so freely used that there has arisen the danger 
of an over-em- 
phasis that might 
eventually under- 
mine public confi- 
dence and defeat 
the purpose ad- 
vertising is de- 
signed to serve. 

Some weeks 
ago, a number of 
stores in the city 
of St. Louis en- 
tered into an 


A Great Selling of 16,000 Yards 
utiful Cretonnes 


A 
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IN ADVERTISING 


a list of pledges which the stores had adopted 
These are as follows: 


1. We pledge ourselves to a just respect and consideration 
for every form of legitimate business and to avoid derogatory 
statements regarding the merchandise or the advertising of 
others. 

2. We pledge ourselves to refrain from the use of unquali- 
fied or exaggerated statements in advertising; such phrases as 
the “greatest sale in America,” “‘biggest bargains in St. Louis,” 
“unmatchable values,” “lowest prices ever quoted” cannot be 
made with accuracy and are to be avoided. 

3. We pledge ourselves to eliminate comparative state- 
ments. of value and price, and this elimination shall include 
such statements as “formerly priced at,” ‘‘made to sell at,’ ‘10 
per cent. reduction,” “one-half of its value,” “‘worth double in 
our estimation” and all other similar statements which violate 
the above principles. 

4. We pledge ourselves to the use of “special reductions,” 
“specially priced’? and similar terms only when merchandise is 
being offered at a price less than the regular or prevailing 

price in our store. 


5. We pledge our- 
selves to refrain from 
advertising articles as 
being given away “free” 
unless the article so ad- 
vertised can be obtained 
without any obligation 
either in purchasing 
other merchandise or 
by performing a service. 

6. We pledge our- 
selves to advertise 
“seconds,” “factory re- 
jects,” etc.. in such a 
manner and so prom- 
inently that it will be 
clearly indicated to the 
readers that such mer- 






































agreement to cul- Bargains 
tivate and pro- Ruffled Certain, 
mote a less-exag- 





Excetient quality, amply 
ruffled and fitted with tie- 

s. Regularly worth 
$250. 








chandise is not first 
quality. 

7. We pledge our- 
selves to discourage 
the use of trade names 
that, of themselves, are 
misleading, and to the 
use of branded names 
only when they shall 




















gerated form of a 
advertising litera- txt 79 e 
ture. As the lead- D srt na 
er of the move- pa 








ment expressed 
the plan, ‘Retail 
advertising must 
go one way or another, and it seems it cannot go 
much further in the direction it has been travel- 
ing. The tendency has been toward large space, 
big display, huge prices. There must be a turn 
toward the editorial type which will appeal to the 
public’s intelligence, and the purpose of this cam- 
paign is to prepare the public for that turn.” 
Under the heading of “Ethics in Business” 
and the subtitle of “Public Confidence in the 
Printed Word,” the first of a series of copyright- 
ed advertisements in the St. Louis newspapers 
explained frankly the purpose of the series and 
after reciting various circumstances that had led 
up to the beginning of the campaign, appended 





Advertising featuring price. 


be applied to articles 
made by the legal 
owners of such brands. 


8. We pledge our- 

selves to a clear and 

honest description of merchandise quantities, qualities, sizes, 

dimensions, so as to avoid any possible description of misrep- 

resentation. And also to avoid the use of illustrations which 

may give a wrong conception of the true appearance, size or 
quality of the merchandise advertised. 





9. We pledge ourselves to govern advertising on store 
signs, window cards, etc., with the same strict supervision that 
we have pledged ourselves to apply to other forms of advertising. 

10. We pledge ourselves to influence salespeople to an ob- 
servance of truth in selling which shall be in accord with our 
principles of ‘“‘Truth in Advertising.” 


The St. Louis store owners and executives 
are to be commended on the stand these pledges 
represent, and it is to be hoped that the campaign 
thus undertaken will be carried through to a 
successful completion. 

But the principal consideration which will 


' 
| 
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spell success or failure for the campaign will be 
the attitude of the public. 

If “defictionized” advertising of the literary 
type appeals to the public in sufficient measure to 
produce satisfactory retail patronage, the task of 
the advertising men will be simple, but if, on the 
other hand, the public holds back its patronage 
and business lags, we can readily see a desire, if 
not indeed a determination, to return to the sen- 
sational announcements which the present cam- 
paign decries. 

Of course, any individual store at any time, 
can determine for itself that it will discontinue 
“sensational” or “bargain” advertising. Here and 
there throughout the country, there are stores 
which hold themSelves aloof from the use of the 
“bargain” bait. They never quote comparative 
prices, and they give strong emphasis to such 
points as style, quality, service, etc. 

There are others who use the “bargain” 
theory of advertising, but use it with careful dis- 
crimination. In one store for instance, there is 
the rule that whenever a price reduction is adver- 
tised, that reduction becomes permanent, and so 
long as the advertised goods remain in stock, the 
reduced price prevails and no advertising mention 
is ever made of the former price. 

This rule is a check against the advertising 
of a standard article at a temporarily reduced 


price, and confines the practice of price reduction 
to merchandise, the condition of which justifies a 
permanent reduction. 

In another store, there is a rule that a price 
reduction advertisement is permitted to each de- 
partment only once in a month. For the balance 
of the month, the departments are confined to 
announcements which do not feature price reduc- 
tion. 

The purpose behind the two rules we have 
just recited is to create and maintain public con- 
fidence in advertising language. 

The New York stores are apparently work- 
ing out, each along individual lines, their own 
theories of advertising practice. For instance, we 
have in a single New York newspaper advertise- 
ments of the various department stores which 
illustrate a marked difference in make-up and 
theory. Some are of the distinctly literary type 
where price is seldom mentioned; in others price 
is mentioned but never a price reduction; still 
others quote price reduction only occasionally and 
to mark an extraordinary event; while still others 
feature price reduction as the strong point in the 
advertisement. 

As an example of the type commonly em- 
ployed by New York stores, we have taken a 
selection of advertisements trom a single paper 

(Continued on page 124) 


Excellent examples of the “editorial” type of advertising. 
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Colorful New Fabrics 
That Welcome the Sun 
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Photo by F. M. Demarest 


AN ENGLISH SITTING-ROOM IN THE XVIII CENTURY 
MANNER AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


Decorated by Henry F. Bultitude, See text on page 91. 
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Photo by F. M. Demarest 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BEDROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB EXHIBIT 


a Decorated by B. Altman & Co. See text on page 91. 
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THE WOR. OF LEO” 


EON JALLOT, painter, designer and cabi- 
net-maker, is one of the leaders of the mod- 
ern French school who have departed from. the 


traditional furniture forms, 
noveau era, as well as those 
of the periods and are endeav- 
oring to create in a manner 
expressive of their times. 

Many of these men, in an 
endeavor to be original, over- 
reach and create chairs, tables, 
bureaus, beds, etc., so outré in 
design as to be impracticable 
for use in the average home. 

There is nothing that Jallot 
has made which is not dis- 
tinctly beautiful, but there is 
nothing he has made which is 
so bizarre that it can be used 
only in a freak room. 

Jallot’s zsthetic ideas, like 
the man himself, tend toward 
simplicity. There is no su- 
perfluous ornamentation, and 
the lines of his furniture are 
quite severe. Like several of 
his contemporaries, he seeks 
to bring color and individual- 


ity into his creations—but not by application from 


without. He has discovered 


Rug woven from design by Leon Jallot. 





A small secretary in ebony and ivory 


that in furniture, 


IALEOT 


itself, and in practically everything that he makes 
woods of the most exquisite grain have been 
selected, and scrupulous care has been taken in 
those of.the art the matching of the grain with extraordinarily 


beautiful results. 

On this and the opposite 
page we illustrate several of 
Jallot’s latest pieces. The lit- 
tle secretary on this page is of 
ebony, and the designer has 
achieved a pleasant contrast 
by the use of old ivory in the 
inlay around the doors, draw- 
ers, base and legs, and in the 
drawer-pulls. 

Another exquisite piece is 
that shown at the top of the 
following page. We do not 
know what kind of wood was 
used in the manufacture of 
this cabinet, but even in the 
black and white reproduction 
the beauty of its marking is 
evident. The form of this 
cabinet is exceedingly simple. 

At the bottom of the same 
page is another cabinet in 
simple form, and another 


study of Jallot’s happy use of ebony and ivory. 
Besides designing furniture, Jallot has also 
charm and color had best come from the wood made carpet designs, and one of these is illus- 
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trated at the head of this article. It is a 
splendid modern handling of a floral 
idea, and is charming in its color com- 
binations. 


IMPORTANT SALES 


Sees Anderson Galleries announce the 
following forthcoming sales: Nov- 
ember 17 and 18—fine Persian and Mo- 
hammedan pottery, bronzes, brass, etc. 
from the stock of M. Dawod Benzaria; 
November 19 and 20—furniture from 
the collection of Thomas Gilsey of Lon- 
don; November 21 and 22—furniture, 
tapestries, porcelains, bronzes and other 
objects of art from the collection of Mr. 
I. B. Dudley of New York and others; 
November 24—Early American furni- 
ture and hooked rugs collected by Mrs. 
Edward O. Schernikow. 


AN APPRECIATED COURTESY 
“Bag rine Bros., on whose upholstery 

floor during October 15 to 17 there was ar- 
ranged a most unusual display of antique silks, 
brocades. damasks, etc., from the estate of Holz- 
ach, one of the best known jacquard designers 
prior to the War, extended the courtesy of a 
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special view to the members of the Art-in-Trades 
Club, Friday evening, October 17, from seven- 
thirty to ten o’clock. 

A large number of Club members showed 
their appreciation of the courtesy by their attend- 
ance and by the interest in the various 
historic examples on display. 

A number of the firm’s representa- 
tives were also on hand to assist in ex- 
plaining the different pieces and attention 
was called to several remarkable repro- 
ductions from the Cheney plant which 
were shown side by side with the origi- 
nals by which they had been inspired. 

When it was learned that hardly 
one third of the Holzach collection could 
be displayed in the rooms at one time, 
and that the balance of the collection was 
there but could not be shown on account 
of lack of space, the wish was freely 
expressed that at some future time, simi- 
lar exhibitions might be arranged so that 
the balance of the collection could be 
seen. 


A FRANCE TEXTILE Co., Philadelphia. 
have opened an office in New York 
at 215 Fourth Avenue. 





The cabinets on this page by Leon Jallot are 
typical of his work. See text on page 111. 
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THE STORY: OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


BRUSSELS 


N THE designing of the color scheme for a 

Brussels carpet, there are so many features 
that are practically the same for all types of 
carpet that it is well for us to explain the princi- 
ple of designing immediately in connection with 
the Brussels type because in the explanation of 
the method of “planting,” we are compelled to 
cover certain ground that would necessarily be 
repeated in any subsequent explanation of color 
laying on point paper. 

All designs begin 
with the conception by 
the artist of a scheme 
of color and the creation 
of artistic forms which 
constitute a decoration 
to be applied to a floor 
covering. 

There is an erro-., 
neous impression to the 
effect that a good design 
can be applied to many 
commercial uses merely 
by choosing the use to 
which it is to be applied, 
thus that a design might 
be used at will for a 
wall paper, a cretonne, a 
damask, a velvet or a 
carpet. 

On the contrary, 
practically any design to 
be pleasing as’ an ele- 


j Fig. 6. An enlarged section of a layout for Brus- 
ment of decoration must sels carpet. The design starts at the ninth row 





(Continued ) 


when viewed on a vertical plane might seem out 
of place when viewed underfoot on a horizontal 
plane to say nothing of the consideration of the 
character of the thing that is to be walked on. 
Happily, we have advanced in our conception of 
design character during the last twenty-five years 
so that the markets are no longer flooded with 
representations of domestic and wild animals 
spread over hearth rugs in vivid colorings, nor 
with gorgeous floral con- 
ceptions that resemble 
nothing else so much as 
a flower bed in full 
bloom. Yet these things 
were at one time as 
popular as their propri- 
ety was questionable. 
Having determined 
the design, the artist has 
indicated the pigment 
colors to be employed, 
but in the carpet indus- 
try, the colors of the 
artist may have but a 
variable bearing on the 
eventual color combina- 
tion in which the fabric 
appears. His design is 
entirely redrawn on 
point paper, this point 
paper being so ruled that 
every square represents 
a loop or tuft of yarn 
and on each of these 


be either created for the — from the bottom; the second, third, fourth and squares, the loop or tuft 


i ; ‘t 1 fifth lines are key lines which show the colors in 
material to. which it 1 each frame; the bottom one of the four, black, 


is represented by filling 


to be applied or it must is the only complete frame of a color; the rest in the square with the 


be adapted particularly 
to a specific purpose. 
This principle is true in all industries but more 
particularly is it true of floor coverings for there 
must of necessity be a definite relationship be- 
tween the fact that the design of a floor covering 
is always viewed on a flat plane and from a point 
above it, and the character of a design that will 
be pleasing when so viewed. 

In other words, it stands to reason that a 
combination of colors which might be pleasing 


are all “planted.” 


color of the yarn to be 
used. 

Fig. 6, an enlarged section of the squared 
point paper for a Brussels carpet, shows a color 
scheme laid out for a four-frame carpet yet, as 
will be seen by the four key lines at the bottom, 
one frame only is a complete frame. Each of 
the others contains a mixture of colors so “plant- 
ed” that they will supply certain parts of the 
design and produce in the finished fabric, the 
effects of a six-frame carpet with only the amount 
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of wool normally in a four-frame carpet and 
practically at the cost of a four-frame carpet. 

From the designing easel where ‘the point 
paper has received the pattern, our design, which 
shows a two-inch section across the width of the 
fabric, is next taken to the card stamping depart- 
ment where the jacquard control cards are pro- 
duced. The cutting of the cards is rather an 
intricate process requiring considerable calcula- 
tion which like the jacquard process would re- 
quire a more lengthy explanation than it would 
be advisable for us to enter into at this time. 

A fair idea, however, may be gathered from 
a brief summarization of what is done. Bearing 
in mind that a Brussels carpet is woven one rib 
at a time as was explained in the previous instal- 
ment of this series in connection with an explan- 
ation of the loom manipulation, it will be readily 
understood that the cards which operate the 
threads which form the rib must be. arranged 
with this purpose in mind. Taking, therefore, the 
first row of squares at the bottom of Fig. 6 and 
considering that the various colors of these 
squares represent definite colors, we find that, 
reading from left to right, the first square is 
brown; the next seven are black; the ninth yel- 












































An interesting display card 
used by Macy’s to advertise, 
throughout the store, a sale 
in Mr. Riley’s department. 
The signs were about 22 x 28 
inches in size, framed in ma- 
hogany, lettered in blue on 
white and each sign had a 
miniature pair of figured net 
curtains as shown in the 
sketch here presented. 











low; 10, 11 and 12 black; 13 yellow; 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19 and 20 black. 

Therefore the cards corresponding to this 
row of squares in the point paper design must be 
cut to so manipulate the yarns corresponding to 
these colors that they will be lifted in the propor- 
tion we have indicated, that is to say two yellows, 
two browns and seventeen blacks. 

A sufficient number of cards must also be 
provided to repeat this layout across the entire 
width of the fabric so that the complete design 
will be produced. 

The group of cards which take care of the 
next shed of warps is proceeded with and so on 
until the end of the repeat is reached at the point 
where the first rib is repeated. 

The purpose of “planting” as we have al- 
ready indicated, is to save material. Thus in the 
design detailed in Fig. 6 six colors are produced 
with four frames. If we figure a full 260 warp 
threads to the frame, there is a saving of 520 
threads and a carpet is produced which has the 
appearance of containing 1,560 ends to the width 
whereas in fact it has but 1,040. 

In the second row counting also from left to 
right, the first square is black; 2 cream; 3 black; 
4, 5, 6 and 7 olive; 8 and 9 black; 10 yellow; 11 
black; 12 yellow; 13, 14 black; 15, 16, 17, 18 
olive ; 19 black; 20 cream. 

The sixth color, red, does not appear until 
the seventh rib where it occupies the 7th and 15th 
squares, this color appearing at such infrequent 
intervals as to make a considerable saving over 
what would be required if the red was a full 
frame of which only a fraction of 1% would 
show on the face of the carpet. 





NEW FABRIC CONCERN 


A NEW firm has been formed under the name 
of Rodoma, Inc., manufacturers and direct 
importers of hand-made Italian decorative fab- 
rics and trimmings, for all drapery and upholstery 
purposes. Their lines include damasks, brocades, 
brocatelles, brocaded linens, velvets, etc. Large, 
attractive showrooms have been established at 37 
West 57th Street, and the initial showing of 
their importations has elicited highly favorable 
comment from the trade. 


F  ponmage econ is made by the Goldenheim 
Corp., formerly Colony Mills, Inc., that on 
and after November 15th, they will be located at 
42 East 20th Street, New York. 
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QUESTIONS THE 


OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. What is the cause of furniture turning 
white and what can be done to restore it? 

There are several causes for the defect re- 
ferred to in this question, 
but most of them are due 1. 
to the fact that the shellac 
employed in the finish has 
become crystallized either 
by the application of heat 
or moisture. Where the 
injury is extensive, it is 
always better to remove 
the finish down to the wood 
and refinish. A small spot, 
however, can sometimes be 
restored by lightly brushing 
the spot with denatured 
grain alcohol. Just apply 
sufficient of the spirit to 
soften the crystallized par- 
ticles or until the white 
disappears; then allow the 
finish to fully dry, after 
which the surface may be 5 
smoothed up with pumice 
stone and oil for a dull 
finish, or with rotten stone 
and oil for a_ polished 
finish. 

2. What does the term 
“Part nouveau” mean, as 
applied to furniture and 
fabrics? 

The term “l’art nouveau,” French for “the 
new art,” describes a naturalistic school of de- 
signing and decoration, introduced in 1870 by a 
band of Viennese artists headed by Wagner. 


antique? 


wood? 


What does the term “getting 
down to brass tacks’’ come 
from, and how was it origi- 
nated? (answers invited) 

2. What determines the age of an 

art object referred to as 


3. Does the term “colonial’’ carry 
any geographical signifi- 
cance or can it be indis- 
criminately applied to all 
objects of like age? 

4. Is the term 
rightfully used only in con- 
nection with things that 
are exclusively the work of 
ones hands such as crochet, 
knitting, etc? 

Are Holland shades washable, 
and is the fabric of which 
such shades are made do- 
mestic or imported? 

6. Do carpets and rugs wear as 

long when laid over a con- 
crete floor as when laid over 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


Their principle theory was that of compositions 
consisting of curved lines. The movement reached 
its climax at the beginning of the Twentieth 
Century when it ran riot in Austria, Germany and 
France in the employment of meaningless swirls 
and sinuosities of line which soon passed out of 


favor. 

3. What can be used to 
remove old paint from 
mahogany? 


It is difficult to pres- 
cribe a remedy in answer 
to the above question that 
will be effective under all 
circumstances. Sometimes, 
two or three or more coats 
of paint have been applied 
to old mahogany through 
some rhistaken zealot who 
prefers paint to the natural 
wood, and nothing but he- 
roic measures can be relied 
upon to remove the accum- 
ulation. 

The following, however, 
will be found worth while 
trying. Mix soft soap, 
soda, potash and rock am- 
monia, eight ounces of each 
to a gallon of water and 
apply with a hard brush, 
being careful to keep the 
hands out of the mixture. 

Where it is merely a 
question of dirt, soap and 
warm water will be found effective. 

4. Is there any relation between rugs known 


‘* hand-made’’ 


as Chenille Axminsters and Smyrna Rugs? 


There is a very definite relation between 


these two types of rugs inasmuch as they are 
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both composed of chenille yarns. The term “che- 
nille’” comes from the French for caterpillar and 
is applied to a fuzzy yarn, having clipped trans- 
verse threads of wool held at the middle by a 
cotton binding thread. In chenille Axminsters, 
the varns just described form the top surface 
backed by a heavy stuffer and body yarn. 

In Smyrna rugs, the chenille threads form 
both the top and bottom surface, creating a 
reversible rug. 

). What should be the basis of the distinc- 
tion between the terms “carpets” and “rugs’’? 

It would seem that the only fair basis of 
distinction between these two terms would be in 
relation to their methods of production and to 
their method of. sale for final use, and in order 
to express the editor’s theory on the subject, it is 
necessary to employ a third term which is a 
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combination of the other two, thus, “rugs,” “car- 
pets,” and “carpet rugs.” 

The term “rugs” would be applied to floor 
coverings of any size woven whole, and in a 


single piece. Floor coverings woven in narrow 
4 


widths in continuous yard lengths, so designed as 
to match side by side with other lengths for the 
purpose of covering spaces wider than the single 
width of the fabric would be termed “carpets.” 
The third term, “carpet rugs,” would cover made- 
up rugs of any size composed of two or more 
separately woven strips. 

6. What is meant by “cartridge papers” ? 

“Cartridge papers,’ so-called, are a plain 
color, pulp paper, rather strong in texture but 
with an unfinished surface. 


eee is a remarkable illustration of a corner 
window in the store of the Joseph Horne 
Company, Pittsburgh, arranged in conjunction 
with the Fall opening display in Mr. Kenny’s 
department. 

The window display featured a special sale 
of cretonne at 50 cents per yard, and in the win- 
dow, only half of which is shown in our illustra- 
tion, Over sixty pieces of cretonne were employed 
to emphasize the values to be found in the de- 
partment at the price named. 


Cretonne window display of the Joseph Horne Co., Pittsburgh. See text above. 
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THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
HE drapery shown on page 119 is somewhat 
-similar to one of the first draperies to be 

shown in this series. 

The cutting, as will be seen by the patterns 
on this page, requires no new principles, there 
being but two sizes of narrow festoons, each of 
which is repeated, and three small pipes. 

The covering of the pipe or cornucopia is 


shown in the upper left hand diagram, while the . 


upper right hand diagram gives the shape of the 
buckram foundation of the cornucopia. The 
form is bent into cone-like cylindrical shape, and 
the two edges joined, after which it is covered 
with the fabric, and fringed. 

The little bowknots which head the cornu- 

















copias and the cascades at right and left and 
which finish the tie-backs, are made up like little 
bow-ties, being composed of a double loop bound 
in the middle by a piece of the same fabric. 

The cascades are practically the same shape 
as a folded cascade, but in this instance, they are 
rolled from the back edge in duplication of a 
French cascade that was very popular in the 
XVIII Century. 

The other diagrams will be readily recog- 
nized by their shape, the upper center being the 
short center festoons of the drapery, the lower 
right diagram being the outside festoons. 

To make this diagram fit a five-foot window, 
the quarter-inch spaces should be enlarged to 
three and one-eighth inches. 
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FHE COMING ' ~OF 


is election of President Coolidge, with the 
immense majority given him, is the best pos- 
sible reason for anticipating good business for the 
coming year. A vast percentage of the voters 
over the country felt that in electing a Republican 
President at this time it would mean a confidence 
in all branches of trade. Just as the year after 
McKinley’s election proved to be the greatest 
business period in the history of the country, so 
we predict that the next two years will also be- 
come record breakers. 

The people of the United States have more 
money per capita than they have ever had before, 
and they are the greatest spenders in the world. 
From the mechanic to the millionaire, they all 
want good wearing apparel, good liome furnish- 
ings, and nowhere else will the people discard 
perfectly good articles for those of a more fash- 
ionable style. Some years ago, when brass and 
metal beds became so popular, persons even in 
most moderate circumstances threw out their 
wooden beds and replaced them with the metal. 
Now they are discarding the metal for wooden 
beds, and cannot even give away their perfectly 


GOOD BUSINESS 


good brass beds. Another astonishing thing is 
the way those living on moderate salaries will 
sacrifice perfectly good oak dining room sets for 
those of darker woods. And so on with many 
of their furnishings, they discard things still good 
and useful for those of a more modern character. 

As an indication of how “Big Business” 
views the situation, one need only cite the Wall 
Street transactions of the Friday following elec- 
tion. The trading and securities on that day on 
the New York Stock Exchange produced the 
most active general market in five years, and the 
most violent trading in railroad shares in more 
than ten years. Bonds were dealt in on an active 
scale and railroad bonds represented half the 
total turn-over. Prices advanced from one to five 
points, and when the final gong had sounded, 
closing the day’s transactions which totaled 
2,336,350 shares, it was found that 100 stocks 
and 30 bonds had reached price levels not before 
seen this year. 

If business concerns therefore prepare for 
good times they will reap a harvest for the next 
couple of years—but they must make the effort. 





A REMARKABLE SAMPLE BOOK 

A vErRY handsome and fully comprehensive 

book of curtain nets and other light-weight 
curtain materials, has been issued by E. C. Carter 
& Son, for distribution to decorators. On a page 
approximately 9 x 11, against a blue background, 
are shown samples 7 x 9 inches of the various 
imported and domestic nets in the Company’s 
line. The book is indexed at the side, so that 
easy reference may be made to the following clas- 
sifications: Plain, Brussels and cable nets; plain, 
filet and fish nets; striped and dotted nets; fancy 
nets; levers; plain grenadines, organdies, voiles, 
stamines, dotted muslins, grenadines, marqui- 
settes, self and colored dots, black voiles, case- 
ment cloths, fancy marquisettes, and plain and 
fancy silks. 

On each page of the book is the stock num- 
ber of the net illustrated, and the widths in which 
it comes, with the price column left blank, so 
that if desired the decorator can use this book as 
a customers’ book. Included with the book, but 


separate from it, is a printed price list. 

The book shows a wide assortment of weaves 
and patterns, and among the finer weaves espe- 
cially there are many which are extraordinarily 


beautiful. To any decorator with a high class 
clientele this book should be of real value, inas- 
much as it will give him a collection of samples 
from which he can make a selection to meet any 
demand. 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN MIAMI 
Baty in Miami, Fla., the Hinton-Douglas 

Studios and the Findley Studio are doing 
excellent work. The Hirsch-Fauth-Harrison Co. 
are adding 25,000 sq. ft. of floor space to their 
showrooms. The Talent Shop, Southern Import 
Co., Florida Mattress Co., W. M. Burdine’s Sons, 
New York Dept. Store, R. A. Preas, M. J. 
Robinson, Thomas Awning and Tent Co. and the 
Magic City Shade and Drapery Co. report great 
activity. Antiques are selling well, Ye Old 
Anuque Shop doing a splendid business. 





FURNITURE MARKET DATES 


Jamestown, November 10 to 22. 
Grand Rapids, January 1 to 24. 
Chicago, January 5 to 24. 

High Point, January 19 to 31. 
Cincinnati, March 2 to 9. 





























ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Pattern and description will be found on page 117. 
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Photo by F. M. Demarest 


GEORGIAN LIBRARY AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
EXHIBIT é 


Decorated by The Colby Decorating Co. See text on page 91. 
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French scenic paper, early Nineteenth Century. 


EARLY WALL PAPERS AT THE METROPOLITAN 


T IS interesting to find that at the current Art- 
in-Trades Club exhibit there are several rooms 


advertised in the New York Gazette; and in 1748 
Thomas Hancock advertised “handsome paper 


with walls covered with wallpaper. Since the hangings for rooms.” Two years later “stained 


advent into the domestic market of so many really 
beautiful papers, decorators are more and more 


utilizing wall pa- 
per in their dec- 
orative schemes. 
The dull, uninter- 
esting surface 
which the painted 
wall almost in- 
variably presents, 
is passing, and 
backgrounds with 
life, color, and 
pleasing designs 
are becoming the 
vogue. 

In the new 
American wing at 
the Metropolitan 
Museum there 
are interesting 
Colonial papers. 
In the Colonies 
wall paper was 
extensively used, 
and the examples 
shown in the Mu- 
seum de:ronstrate 
that the early 
home builders and 
decorators in this 
country hada 


keen appreciation of beautiful designs and exqui- 
site colorings. As early as 1746 wall papers were 





French scenic paper, early Nineteenth Century. 


paper for hangings” (the word “stained” refer- 
ring to the colored ground) as well as “a parcel 


of fine paper 
hangings, scarlet 
and green flocks,” 
were Offered. 

Of course, most 
Colonial wall pa- 
pers were import- 
ed, either from 
England, France, 
or from the Ori- 
ent, but advertise- 
ments appearing 
in the public 
press just before 
the Revolution 
showed that wall 
hangings were 
even then being 
manufactured 
here. Alexander 
Hamilton in 1791, 
in a report on 
manufactures, in- 
formed Congress 
that production 
of paper hang- 
ings “is a branch 
in which respect- 
able progress has 
been made.” 


Wallpapers came into very general use after 
the Revolution, and many of these were of dom- 
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estic manufacture. Sixty different patterns of 
plain and printed paper hangings were advertised 
in the Alexandria Gazette in 1798, which suggests 
the variety of stock kept by dealers even in the 
smaller cities. In this article we illustrate four 
of the papers shown in the new American wing. 
The English Eighteenth Century paper shows a 
decided Chinese influence in its design, and the 
Chinese paper is typical of that country’s product 
at that time. The other two papers are French, 
both of the early Nineteenth Century, both of 
them scenic papers, and both of them beautiful 
pieces of composition, execution and coloring. 





ELMS & SELLON SHOW SUNFAST 
CRETONNES 

A NEW range of fabrics, now being shown 

for the first season by Elms & Sellon, Inc., 

has been given the significant name of “Sunstan” 





English wall paper, X VIII Century, at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 








Imported Chinese paper at the Metropolitan Museum. 


chintz. The fabric also bears the name “Stai- 
phast,” and the colors are guaranteed to be both 
sunfast and tubfast, and backed by a guarantee 
that if “from any cause whatsoever, the colors 
fade, ‘we authorize the merchant not only to 
present new “Sunstan” chintz but also to refund 
to his customer all actual making up costs.”’ The 
same guarantee applies to “Kenstan” cloth, a rep 
cretonne, covering a range of unusual patterns 
suggestive of hand-blocked effects. 

These two fabrics have been brought out to 
meet the need for sunfast printed cretonnes of a 
substantial grade. Both cloths are heavy, well 
printed, and employ designs and color combina- 
tions that make them suitable for a wide range 
of upholstery and drapery purposes. 





DEDICATION OF NEW DECATUR 
STORE 
¢ ies firm of Linn & Scruggs, Decatur, IIl., re- 
cently formally dedicated their new home in 
the Bachman Building, Prairie and North Main 
Streets, by a house-warming. 
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THE THIRD ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
EXHIBIT 
(Continued from page 93) 

gray greens, relieved by touches of warmer tones 
in the curtains. In the woman’s bedroom the 
brilliant coloring of modern chintzes is evident. 
The design themes for the furniture in this room 
were taken from a collection of beautifully col- 
ored plates in the Metropolitan Museum, and the 
form of each piece is traceable to a definite piece 
of value. In the man’s bedroom is a Salem bed, 
a butterfly type of night-table, and a bureau 
traceable to a definite style of chest with quaint 
squash ball turnings, and scalloped apron. The 
bedspread is of a black and tan Fortuny printed 
material. The glass curtains are of tan silk and 
wool casement cloth, trimmed with a simple green 
fringe. All of the colorings in the fabrics and 
the furniture harmonize with the rug, which is 
of a checkered pattern in black and green. 

Harry Wearne, President of the Art-in- 
Trades Club, has provided a gallery in Space 15, 
and here displays a loan collection of Toiles de 
Jouy, which shows some of the finest signed spe- 
cimens from the Oberkampf factory, as well as 
interesting examples of the work of other French 
printers of the Eighteenth Century. 

The Georgian Library in Space 16 is the 
work of the Colby Decorating Co., collaborating 
with the Shaw Furniture Co., Costikyan & Co., 
and others. This room is panelled in deal or 
pine, with exposed book shelves made for a 
Southern Colonial residence. On either side of 
the doorway, and on two sides of the room are 
large panels, which present extremely interesting 
surfaces because of the knotty character of the 
wood and the soft spots in it, which take the stain 
in different tones. The curtains in this room are 
crewel-embroidered in a Jacobean design. In the 
upholstering of the settle and easy-chair used in 
front of the mantel, the inside backs, seats and 
arms are covered with a blue-ground tapestry in 
one of the Mille Fleur designs inspired by the 
“Lady of the Unicorn” series in the Cluny 
Museum in Paris. 

Truly characterizing the Georgian period is 
a representative room decorated by the Sterling & 
Welch Co., of Cleveland, and occupying Space 
17. This is a deal-panelled room, and was 
brought to this country from England, coming 
originally from one of the old manor houses. It 
contains: a love-seat- in crimson brocatelle,. origi- 
nally in Kent House, England, a Nelson wing 
chair, and two Queen Anne chairs, and a Wil- 


liam and Mary cabinet. The Queen Anne chairs 
and the William and Mary cabinet are fine re- 
productions made by the Bristol Co. The cur- 
tains are of antique blue satin. Many of the 
ornaments in the room are Staffordshire figures, 
which have recently become popular. Over a 
large sofa hangs a splendid tapestry. 

E. A. Belmont, the Philadelphia decorator, 
has a French sitting room in Space 19, which is 
of no fixed period, but is an agreeable combina- 
tion of French styles adapted for modern use. 
The entire scheme of this room revolves about 
the use of a Toile de Jouy inspired by the work 
of the great French painter, Hubert Robert. The 
furniture in this room, both modern and antique, 
has been chosen with great discrimination. The 
sofa, an XVIII Century piece, is painted in an- 
tique white, as is the chaise longue, which is a 
replica of a Louis XIV model shown in the 
Musee des Arts Decoratifs, Paris. There is also 
an authentic walnut love-seat of the Regency 
period. 

A Regency dining room, decorated by Henry 
Fuldner & Sons, Inc., occupies Space 20. It is 
a modern room with furniture of the Regency 
period, with a tendency toward the Venetian in- 
fluence. The draperies are of damask in lacquer 
red, with a shimmer of green-gold. The glass 
curtains are of golden taffeta, giving, the effect 
of a constant ray of sunshine. The arm-chairs 
are covered with hand-woven tapestry in a floral 
design, and the side chairs in a small-pattern fig- 
ured velvet, the ground being ecru with a blue- 
green pattern. The frames of the side chairs are 
beautifully carved. Another charming piece in 
this room is a Venetian cabinet. It has a carved 
base, the ground finished in soft green with the 
carving in antique gold. The cabinet itself is 
finished in green and gold. 

In Space 21 is a gallery of sketches, many of 
them interesting and inspiring, and in Space 22 
the Edgewater Tapestry Looms have set up a 
medieval studio, where are gathered together, 
amid the tools of his craft, the products of the 
designer’s imagination and skill. 

The firms and individuals participating in the 
Third Annual Exhibition of the Art-in-Trades 
Club are the following: 


Ackerman, Arthur & Bokelmann Trimming 
Sons, Inc. Co., Inc., The 
Altman, B. & Co. Bristol Co. 


American Moulding Co. Bultitude, Henry F. 
Bach,. Oscar... Caldwell,-Edw.-F.-&-Co: 
Baeck Wall Paper Co. Cassidy & Co. 

Berry’s Electric, Ltd. Charles of London 
Belmont, E. A. Cheney Brothers 
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Cook, Arthur Lee 

Cooper & Gentiluomo 

Colby Decorating Co. 

Costikyan & Co. 

Court, Raymond An- 
thony, Inc. 

Courtais, Henri G. 

Cox, Warren E. 

Cox, Mrs, Warren E. 

Decorators’ Furniture Co. 

Deutz, Peggy, Inc. 

Dominick & Haff 

Edgewater Tapestry Looms 

Erskine-Danforth Corp. 

French, P. W. & Co. 

Fuldner, Henry & Sons, 
Inc. 

Gracie, Chas. R. 

Heinigke & Smith 

Howard Studios 

Jacobson Mantel and 
Ornament Co. 

Jackson Co., Wm. H. 

Jensen, Geo. 

Kantack, Heath & War- 
man, Inc. 

Kent-Costikyan Co. 

Knoedler, M. Co. 

Langenbacher Co. 

Lee, Arthur H. & Sons, 


Lenox Hill Studio 
Lenygon & Morant, Inc. 
Lloyd Brothers 
Meyers, Harry Co. 
Nelson, W. P. Co. 
Orsenigo Co., The 
Overton, M 
Palmer & Embury 
Partridge, Frank, Inc. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Phillips, Robert Co. 
Schmieg-Hungate & 
Kotzian, Inc. 
Schumacher F. & Co. 
Scribner’s, Charles Sons 
Shaw Furniture Co. 
Sloane, W. & J. 
Stair & Andrew, Inc. 
Stedman Products Co. 
Sterling Bronze Co. 
Sterling & Welch Co, 
Tiffany Studios 
Todhunter, Arthur 
Unit Rug Co. 
Walker & Heisler 
Walter, G. E. 
Wearne, Harry 
Weymer, John 
Whitbread, T. E. 
Wiggins, H. B. Sons Co. 


Inc. Yandell, Chas. R. & Co. 
Lehman-Connor, H. B. Yule, Arthur 
Co., Inc. 





THE NEW TREND IN ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 108) 
which we have reproduced on an accompanying 
page. 

As a comparison to this, and representative 
of the character of advertising shown in some 
western cities, we have reproduced on another 
page, a group of advertisements clipped for us 
by a traveling man on the territory. 

One phase of newspaper advertising as it 
applies to all stores, is the necessity of having 
the printed word believed by the public. Without 
this in large measure, no announcement is worth 
the paper upon which it is printed. 


Advertising is a servant that must never be. 


used for the purpose of .abusing the confidence 
of the public, because while the public may for- 
give certain deficiencies of service and condone 
some seemingly unnecessary mistakes, it will be 
quick to withdraw patronage from the store that 
has betrayed its confidence or deliberately made 
it the victim of sharp practice. 





DISCONTINUE BRANCHES 
i ge Chicago and Pacific Coast offices of The 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., have been dis- 
continued. The interest of the buyer in these 
territories will be taken care of direct from the 


home office, New York, hereafter. 


THE NEW BURCH CATALOGUE 

A REMARKABLE Catalogue has just been issued 

by the A. F. Burch Co., Grand Rapids, 
showing a very complete representation of the 
firm’s line of upholstery supplies, hardware, fill- 
ing materials, trimmings, etc. 

Although this book is styled a catalogue, it is 
much more of an educational influence than the 
average catalogue because there is a section de- 
voted to advertising suggestions, illustrations of 
cuts available for advertising purposes, illustra- 
tions of advertising lantern slides, examples of 
furniture style characteristics and a great deal of 
other useful information which will be of value 
to local furniture and upholstery dealers. 

The book is embellished with a number of 
very fine half-tones and line illustrations and with 
six full-page illustrations in color, showing fur- 
niture draperies and floor coverings, properly 
harmonized ; an explanation of the four main div- 
isions of upholstery fabrics, viz., tapestry, velour 
and velvet, mohair fabrics and damasks. 

A complete index makes the book easy of 
reference and the rounded corners and substan- 
tial cover will insure its good condition over a 
long period of constant reference use. 





RED CROSS CALL FOR MEMBERS 


O* ARMISTICE Day, November 11th, the Red 
Cross began its annual roll-call for funds 
to maintain the organization’s relief work and 
public health program. Miss Alice Swift is the 
Chairman of a special Interior Decorators’ route, 
and Louis Koons, Jr., of Lavazzo & Brothers, 
Inc., heads a special Art and Antiques group. 





A NEW INSPIRATIONAL VOLUME 


A* INSPIRATIONAL book addressed to the 
worker desiring self-improvement is “The 
Self-Starter,” by Albert E. Lyons, formerly with 
the National Wallpaper Manufacturing Associa- 
tion. In a clear and attractive style Mr. Lyons 
presents to his readers a sane discussion of the 
attributes of successful men, and suggestive chap- 
ters upon how these characteristics may be at- 
tained by the conscientious worker. The book is 
published by the Chappell Publishing Co., 952 
Dorchester Avenue, Boston ; price, $2.00. 


F gecesi gues is made by the Clarendon 

Mfg. Co., New York, that on and after 
December lst, their New York address will be 
404 Fourth Avenue. 














HENDERSON — James Henderson, formerly 
with the Shepard Co., Providence, R. I., recently 
took charge of the drapery department of the 
Pfeifer Co., in the same city. 

MERRIMAN—R. S. Merriman, formerly with 
Pierce & Barreau, New Bedford, Mass., has 
opened a decorative studio of his own in Room 
420 of the Olympic Building, New Bedford. 

Wricut-Mason—-George F. Wright and T. 
O. Mason are recent additions to the selling staff 
of the Adelphia Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. Mr. 
Wright will represent the company on the coast, 
traveling East to Denver, and Mr. Mason will 
cover Pittsburgh, Ohio, Michigan, and West 
Virginia. 

CouRTAULD—Samuel Courtauld, of Samuel 
Courtauld & Co., Ltd., England, who with his 
wife has been visiting this country since Septem- 
ber 30th, returned. to England on the S. S. 
Majestic November 8th. 

Hoorman—Paul R. Hootman, formerly as- 


sistant buyer with the O. W. Richardson Co.,. 


Chicago, and prior to that with J. A. Colby & 
Sons, has taken charge of the furniture depart- 
ment of the Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, Il. 
Howetts—Earl C. Howells, recently up- 
holstery buyer for the Federman Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has taken charge of the rug and drapery 
department for the new store of the Bergner 
Furniture Co., Peoria, III. 
Mr. Howells began his business career with 
W. H. Cooper & Sons, Ottumwa, Iowa, subse- 
quently being employed in Des Moines, Fort 
Dodge, Kansas City and Birmingham with repre- 
sentative concerns, each change advancing him 
and broadening his experience, so that in the last 
fourteen years, he has had close contact with 
every phase of the business from stock-boy to 
manager. 
Ma1n—Clinton S. Main, who was for twen- 
_ty-one years a member of the firm and director 


WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


and manager of the furniture department of the 
Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria, has taken charge of 
the furniture department for the new store of 
the Bergner Furniture Co., which is shortly to 
be opened in that city. 

McNamara—W. C. McNamara, Jr., who 
has acied as assistant in the drapery buying 
office of Ross Stores, Inc. (891 Broadway) has 
been advanced to the position of buyer for all the 
drapery goods. Mr. Friedberg will continue to 
buy the floor coverings. 

ParENT—Edgar Parent, formerly with the 
interior decorating department of the Paine Fur- 
niture Co., is now with the William C. Fisher Co., 
successors to the Hoefler-Fisher Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Witson—Charles Wilson has been appoint- 
ed New England representative for the Royal 
Curtain Co. of Boston. Mr. Wilson was former- 
ly with Blodgett, Ordway & Webber. 

SeExton—Walter Sexton, who has been re- 
cently representing the Ferguson Brothers Co. on 
the road, has returned.to his former position 
with the Gilchrist Co., Boston, where he is assist- 
ant to Henry Nieland, upholstery buyer. 

O’KrrFE—Philip O’Keefe has joined the 
staff of the Shepard Stores, Boston. He was 
formerly assistant upholstery buyer for the Gil- 
christ Co., Boston. 

Brooxs—W. J. Brooks, for many years. with 
the William Leavens Co., Boston, has entered the 
employ of the Allen & Paisley Co., of that city. 

KosLosk1—William Kosloski, formerly dra- 
pery buyer for the Scranton Dry Goods Co., 
Scranton, Pa., has been appointed buyer for the 
basement department of the Stone & Thomas Co., 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Ross—Robert A. Ross, upholstery buyer for 
B. Altman & Co., recently sailed for Europe on 
his regular Fall buying trip. 

(Continued on page 128b) 
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THE DISPLAY OF THE ROBT. SIMPSON CO., LTD. AT THE 
CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBITION, TORONTO 


See text on opposite page. 
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THE CANADIAN NATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION IN TORONTO 
| arrange and commercially, one must 
always consider Canada in terms of the future. 
With its vast territory of 3,729,665 square miles, 
equal in area to the United States with Alaska, 
the Philippines and all other possessions, it has 
only a population equivalent to New York and 
Chicago. But socially and esthetically the cities 
of the Dominion are fully abreast of our own 
and the fact that their population has doubled in 
the last twenty-eight years, would indicate that 
a commercial and industrial development of tre- 
mendous proportions is bound to occur within the 
lifetime of this generation. 

With such conditions as we have here 
briefly outlined, a reason is seen for the very 
extensive industrial and educational propaganda 
which every year finds its chief expression in 
localized fairs and exhibitions which attract hun- 
dreds of thousands of substantial citizens to wit- 
ness the advances made in manufactures, in agri- 
culture and in the arts and sciences which con- 
tribute to the prosperity and enjoyments of a 
nation. 

Thus it is not surprising to find in the great 
Canadian National Exhibition which occurs every 
Fall in Toronto, an exhibition par excellence with 


Part of the display of the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 











acres and acres of substantial permanent build- 
ings located within a huge tract of ground set 
aside as a park for exhibition purposes. To this 
as a center, special excursion trains from every 
point of the Dominion for hundreds of thousands 
of sightseers who gather educational and inspira- 
tional influences which they carry back to their 
honie towns for the betterment of conditions 
there existing. 

Some such facts as we have above related 
are necessary as a background to enable one to 
appreciate the character of the exhibitions elab- 
orately undertaken in connection with the To- 
ronto Exhibition for a brief two weeks’ display. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions from 
the standpoint of the interior furnishing industry 
at this year’s exhibition, which occurred the first 
two weeks of September was made by the interior 
decorating department of the Robert Simpson 
Co., Ltd. of Toronto. 

Breaking away from displays which were 
largely of a general merchandise character which 
has constituted their main effort for a year or 
two, the firm this year created a series of fur- 
nished rooms constituting a complete home dec- 
orated and furnished under the direction of the 
firm’s interior decorating department. 

The illustrations shown herewith are practi- 
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cally self-explanatory. The furniture, floor cov- 
erings, draperies and ornamental bric-a-brac were 
chosen, not with a view of displaying the most 
expensive types of furnishings, but rather with 
the idea of featuring those things of quiet good 
taste and of substantial value which would appeal 
to the largest number of observers either for 
purchase or for approval and emulation. 

In the December UPHOLSTERER, it is our 
purpose to illustrate the Budget Bungalow of the 
same firm and to give the particulars of the plan 
of a more or less permanent display which links 
up day-by-day business in the store with the 
inspiration and inquiries set in motion by the 
exhibition herewith pictured. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 98) 
Pennoyer, Oakland, and Carl Martin, formerly in 
charge cf the drapery department of The Em- 
porium, San Francisco, have arranged to engage 
in the drapery jobbing business and have secured 
quarters at 770 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

The San Francisco Furniture Co., now lo- 
cated on Mission Street, between Fifth and Sixth 
Streets, has arranged to move to a fine store at 
Market and Ninth Streets. 

The Beecher Co., contracting furnishers and 
decorators, now in temporary quarters at 788 
Mission Street, San Francisco, will shortly oc- 
cupy a four-story structure on Mission Street, 
above Seventh. 

The Kroehler Manufacturing Co., one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the world, has pur- 
chased the business and plant of the Continental 
Furniture Manufacturing Co., of San Francisco, 
and its subsidiary organization, the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Furniture Manufacturing Co., of Los 
Angeles. Both concerns were founded and owned 
by M. Speigelman. The operating program of 
the new owners contemplates the manufacture of 
living room furniture and bed davenports at the 
San Francisco plant and the shipment of these in 
knocked-down form for assemblage at Los 
Angeles and at Portland, where a branch will be 
established. The erection of a thoroughly mod- 
ern plant of large size is planned for San 
Francisco within a year. 

E. H.»Belcher, representing the Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Co., who moved recently to temporary 
quarters inathe Postal Telegraph Building, San 
Francisco; has secured permanent offices in this 
building. 

The Antique Dealers’ Association of Cali- 


fornia has been organized and offices have been 
established at 4 Tillmann Place, San Francisco. 
The organization maintainéd a fine display ‘at the 
California Industries Exposition the last two 
weeks of October. 

The firm of George J. Wallace & Co., inter- 
ior decorators, for several. years located at 429 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, has been succeeded 
by the Beverly-Lowenbein Co., which is continu- 
ing the busingss along the former lines. 

The Bullion Manufacturing Co. has secured 
a lease on a portion of the ground floor of the 
Fitzhugh Building at Post and Powell Streets, 
San Francisco, and will shortly open a fine furni- 
ture store and decorative shop. George J. Wal- 
lace, formerly in business on Sutter Street, has 
joined Alfred H. Bullion in the venture and the 
business will. be conducted under his direction. 
The Bullion Manufacturing Co. operates a large 
factory for the manufacture of overstuffed fur- 
niture. 

Work has been commenced on the construc- 
tion of a $250,000 factory in the Bay View Dis- 
trict, San Francisco, for the Premier Bed and 
Spring Co. 

The Samuels Co., importers, have taken over 
offices at 624 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
Oriental rugs are included in the lines handled. 

T. C. Matthews & Co., manufacturers of 
lamp frames, and operating under the name of 
the Peerless Art Shop, have opened for business 
at 1405 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 

Among the recent trade visitors at San 
Francisco have been Bert Guterman, a manufac- 
turer of mirrors, Chicago; Edgar R. Patterson, 
draperies, New York; F. L. Hardcastle, rugs, 
New York; and C. O. Whitney, Frank C. Brown 
and G. L. Waddell, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
cago. ; 

William Volker & Co., manufacturers and 
wholesalers of window shades and interior fur- 
nishings, will shortly open a branch at Fresno, 
Cal., with Sam A. Miller in charge. 

A. M. Larsen, Inc., interior decorators, who 
have been occupying quarters with B. F. Shearer, 
Inc., at 210 Virginia Street, Seattle, have moved 
to Third Avenue, where more space has been 
secured. A specialty is made of theatre and hall 
work. H. M. Nelson, formerly of Salt Take 
City, has joined the staff of this firm. 

The Quality Furniture Shop has been opened 
at 478 South First Street, San Jose, Cal. by A. 
Schulenberg and W. Lucklow. 

T. A. CourcH. 
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FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 
(Continued from page 88) 


these, woods of a more definite color and grain 
formation were employed to produce the most 
extraordinary design creations in floral and geo- 
metrical forms. 

The veneers were mainly sycamore, tulip, 
amboyna, East and West Indian satinwood, rose- 
wood, harewood, ebony and holly, while imita- 
tions of these were frequently obtained by faking 
methods. 

Ebony was imitated with a tincture of gall 
apples, green was produced by an application of 
verdigris, and shades of red were obtained with 
cochineal. Various acids and cliemicals were also 
employed such as sublimate of mercury, arsenic 
and sulphuric acid. Scorching was done with 
molten lead, with a hot iron or with hot sand. To 
such an extent was “faking” practiced in later 
years that in a discussion of the character of 
furniture at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, a 
writer said “I know a factory where the tortoise 
shell is faked, the mother-of-pearl is faked, the 
ivory is hollywood, the brass is the only real thing 
because science has not yet found out a way to 
imitate it.”’ 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 125) 


McGrouTHER — George McGrouther has 
been appointed to the position of rug and drapery 
buyer for Raphael Weill & Co. (The White 
House) which was recently left vacant by the res- 
ignation of J. E. de Belle, for whom Mr. 
McGrouther acted as assistant for some time. 

pE Bette—J. E. de Belle, for some time 
drapery and rug buyer for Raphael Weill & Co., 
Inc., San Francisco, recently resigned to join the 
Rainbow Sprinkler Co., Jacksonville, Florida, a 
concern in which he is financially interested. 

Ma._kxa—Harry Malka, who recently re- 
signed as buyer for the upholstery department of 
the Rike-Kumler Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been 
appointed upholstery buyer for the Higbee Co., 
Cleveland. 

NeuMANN—Aaron Neumann sailed on Nov- 
ember Ist for a two months’ visit to the Societa 
Anonima Schmid and Cammann & Co., for whom 
he is the representative in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Neumann is expected to return 
early in January. 


QUALITY AWNING FABRICS 


(i AWNING fabrics, the William L. Barrell Co. 
are offering two lines. One, which is called 
the “Wilbaco Stripe,” is a printed fabric in a 
wide assortment of colors and width of stripe. 
These awning materials are 284 inches wide, and 
are printed on 8-ounce army duck, both white 
and colored. A more exclusive line is that which 
they have called “Sunburst.’”’ These -fabrics are 
painted in pastel shades and come in stripes and 
plain colors, 30 inches wide, made on an 8.42- 
ounce army duck. In this line, as well as in the 
“Wilbaco” assortment, there are all the color 
combinations and widths of stripe necessary to 
meet every requirement. 





WATERPROOF CHINTZES 


 Brescsnoss in typical English patterns both small 
and large, glazed and waterproofed in one 
process, are being shown in the new line of the 


“Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. These chintzes are remark- 


able in that {hey are impervious to stains from 
ink, fruit juices or any other liquid, and may be 
completely cleaned merely by the application of a 
damp cloth. These fabrics may be used for up- 
holstering, as the glazing and waterproofing pro- 
cess has not unduly stiffened the fabric, nor has 
it deprived the fabric ‘of the requisite stretching 
quality necessary for ug in a furniture covering. 





INSPECT BARBE-McKENZIE’S NEW 
LINE 


,  jprtwing the past week, the various representa- 
tives of the Barbe-McKenzie Corp. have 
been in New York, have gone over the firm’s new 
lines and departed for their territories. 

In the lines prepared for this season, are a 
number of new features, and those, with their 
greatly increased range of printed fabrics, will 
easily constitute the strongest line the firm has 
ever shown. 


OBITUARY 





CHARLES S. LANDERS 


Pena S. LANDERS, who for thirty-four years 

has been associated with George E. Vernon 
& Co., Newport, R. I., died November 3rd at his 
home, 17 Summer Street, after a short illness 
Mr. Landers was fifty-two years of age. He is 
survived by a widow and three children. 
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Sot BAERLEIN 


S* BAERLEIN, who was identified with the 
curtain trade for more than forty years, 
died at his home in New York November 3rd. 
Mr. Baerlein was in his seventieth year. For 
twenty-five vears he was senior partner in S. 
Baerlein & Co. He retired about ten years ago 
to devote his time to charitable and public activi- 
ties, and was succeeded by Eugene Neumaier, of 
Eugene Neumaier & Co., who was for many 
years junior partner of the original firm. 


GEORGE FOWLER 


Epic Fow ter, President of Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., the Mu- 
tual Fabric Co., and the Binghamton Dry Goods 
Co., both of Binghamton, died recently in New 
York at the Hotel Martinique. Mr. Fowler was 
born in Scotland seventy-three years ago, and 
since the age of nineteen was associated with the 
dry goods business. He is survived by a widow, 
a son, and a brother. 


| SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 




















CEDAR CHESTS AND SIMILAR COMMODITIES, 
salesman seeks line Southern California. Facilities 
for distributing carload shipments, Address “Respon- 
sible,” care The Upholsterer. 
CALIFORNIA—COAST —Thorough, consistent, re- 
sourceful representation furnished, including smaller 
places, commodity warranting. Advertisers’ reputation, 
success, adaptability, knowledge, stands closest investi- 
gation. Address “Thorough,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER. The position 
of buyer and manager of our drapery department is 
open and we desire a man who is experienced in all 
branches of drapery department work, and who is a 
producer. Would consider applications from assistant 
buyers. Permanent position for a good man. Give age, 
references, nationality, whether married or single, and 
salary expected, in first letter. Isaac P. James, the Wm. 
Barie Dry Goods Co., Saginaw, Michigan. 
IMPORTING AND JOBBING HOUSE of drapery 
fabrics with established office in Chicago, requires the 
services of a high class salesman familiar with the dec- 
orative trade in Chicago and Middle West. Applicants 
please state fully their-experience, age, etc. All inform- 
ation will be held strictly confidential, Address “C. C.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—THREE RESPONSIBLE, HIGH CLASS 
SALESMEN with non-conflicting lines to represent 
firm producing popular line sunfast drapery fabrics for 
the following territories: Pennsvlvania, Ohio and In- 
diana; New England States and Pacific Coast. Address 
“Non-Conflicting,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Commission basis, by one of 
the largest tapestry mills in Philadelphia. Thorough 
knowledge of the upholstered furniture manufactures 
essential. Line one of. the best known in the country. 
Territories that will be open on or before January Ist, 
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Chicago and North West, New England, New York 
State, Middle West and Pacific Coast. Do not apply 
unless you know the business and have covered said 
territory. Give full particulars in first letter which will 
be held confidential. Address “Furniture Essential,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
SELLING AGENT traveling from Chicago to the 
Coast, having very strong connections, is open for a 
representative line of fabrics. Salary or commission. 
Address “Strong Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—HIGH CLASS REPRESENTATIVE for 
Eastern mill making silk and cotton sunfast drapery 
goods for department and retail store trade. We want 
a man now selling in states of Washington and Oregon 
who is acquainted with the buyers. No objection to 
combining with non-conflicting line. Russell Mills, 52 
Chauncy Street, Boston. 
WALL PAPER CONCESSION in a department store 
wanted by a man that has had wide experience in 
business, or a managing position in such a department. 
A manufacturing city preferred. W. Hanna, 5756 Wat- 
erman Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
BOTTLES—I collect antique American and Colonial 
flasks and bottles. Will pay liberally. Address “L. J.,” 
care The Upholsterer, describing your offering. 
WILL SELL at reasonable price, fully equipped up- 
holstering and mattress shop, store and fixtures; lo- 
cated in hotel and rooming house district of New York 
City. Established since 1900, and doing approximately 
$30,000 business annually. Address “Mattress,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Well established, paying, upholstery, 
drapery, and slip-cover business. Here fifteen years. 
Have large and satisfied clientele. Excellent opportun- 
ity. Owner retiring. Address “N. Y.,” care The 
Unholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—By one of the best stores in 
Eastern Iowa, young man with several years’ exper- 
‘ience in rugs, draperies, etc. Splandid opportunity for 
advancement. J. F. Stampfer Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY CUTTER. 
Apply H. B. Watson, care of Paine Furniture Com- 
pany, 81 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
A LEADING DRAPERY HOUSE wants the services 
of experienced drapery salesmen to carry their line 
in conjunction. An exceptional opportunity is offered 
to the right men. Box 246, Hirsch Advertising Agency, 
303 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN at present 
selling to the upholstered furniture manufacturers and 
interior decorators, to sell our nationally advertised 
threads as a side line. Exclusive territory. 7% com- 
mission. State territory desired and lines you are now 
handling. References required. Mutual Thread Co., 
17 West 17th Street, New York City. 
WAN'’TED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY MAN to 
take charge of drapery department. Must be good 
salesman. Give age, references, nationality, whether 
married ocr single, salary expected. G. Gifford Smith 
Company, Warren, Pa. 
WANTED—THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN- 
TERIOR DECORATOR, accustomed to working 
with high class trade. We will cooperate fully with the 
right man in making this position a great success. Ad- 
dress “Cooperation,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Fifteen leaf display rack, suitable for 
showroom display purposes for trimmings, draperies, 
wall papers, etc. Present cost $200. Will sell for $75. 
Address J. H. Hamilton & Co., 25 White Street, New 
York. 
EXPERIENCED DRAPERY HAND capable of being 
assistant to foreman. Good opportunity for the right 
woman. Apply Employment Office, Forbes & Wallace, 
Springfield, Mass. ; 
WANTED—DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN 
for a high grade drapery and upholstery shop. Must 
be able to cut, drape and do upholstery, and ultimately 
take complete charge. Address C. & B., Draper, care 
The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED-—A long estab- 
lished Boston house offers a good opportunity for an 
interior decorator with real sales ability. He must have 
ample general experience in planning and selling inter- 
ior settings, involving wall coverings, furniture and 
draperies, both from the home establishment and in the 
field. Address “Boston House,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN of experience, with office and showroom 
in New York, desires a line of drapery or upholstery 
fabrics to sell jobbers and manufacturers in New York 
and Middle West. F. Veith, 45 E. 17th Street, New 
York. 
MILL AGENTS with well equipped Chicago office 
open daily and sales force of three constantly cover- 
ing trade in Chicago, Grand Rapids, Middle, North and 
South West, having a large following among upholstery 
jobbers and manufacturers of furniture, wish to con- 
nect about January Ist with reliable mills that manu- 
facture velour and mohair plushes. Address “Velour,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER. The position 
of buyer and manager of our drapery department is 
open and we desire a mau who is experienced in all 
branches of drapery department work, and who is a 
producer. Would consider applications from assistant 
buyers. Permanent position for a good man. Give age, 
references, nationality, whether marricd or single, and 
salary expected, in first letter. Isaac P. James, the Wm. 
Barie Dry Goods Co., Saginaw, Michigan. 
SALESMAN desires connection with concern handling 
mohairs, velours, and like fabrics. Very well ac- 
quainted with the wholesale manufacturers of over- 
stuffed furniture in and around New York. Address 
“Well Acquainted,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—One who is well known to 
the trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
to carry a complete line af guaranteed sunfast drapery 
fabrics, on a commission basis. Address “P. B. W.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—STEADY POSITION as floral painter 
and designer with first-class house. Colorful modern 
German-Austrian flat stype treatment. Box 918, 159 
East 34th Street, New York City. 
SALESMAN WANTED—To handle pepular line of 
curtains through Middle Western territory. Write 
conditions and give references. Address “X. Y. Z.,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A YOUNG MAN as manager in our wall 
paper department. References. The Ziglatzki-Marks 
Co., Waterbury, Conn, 


WANTED—CONTRACT FURNITURE, DRAPERY 
AND RUG SALESMAN also capable of suggesting 
correct interior decorating and furnishing for the 
home. (Good opportunity for progressive and experi- 
enced man in exclusive, high grade and old established 
furniture store in Ohio. Apply, stating age, experience, 
where formerly employed and give reference to “Old 
Established,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE HIGH CLASS AND 
EXPERIENCED SALESMEN with non-conflicting 
lines to represent On a commission basis in two sep- 
arate territories firm producing particularly distinctive 
and popular priced cretonnes, sold to department and 
furniture stores, also manufacturers. States Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Southern Indiana, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia. Also States Missouri, headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas. Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 
LONG ESTABLISHED CONVERTER AND COM- 
MISSION HOUSE desires a few good numbers in 
sun fast Jacquard cotton and art silk draperies to add 
to present line. Have established selling force over 
entire country. Either on direct purchase or commis- 
sion basis. Address “Converter,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR AND BUYER with exec- 
utive ability, clean sales record, and many years of 


- practical experience in residence and contract work 


seeks profitable connection with first class establish- 
ment. Address “Successful,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT for New England 
curtain factory. A thoroughly experienced man, 
familiar with the manufacture of scrim and novelty 
curtains of the higher grade. Must be a high grade 
man, thoroughly posted in all branches of the business. 
State experience in detail, and salary expected. Address 
“Curtain Factory,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN —in lace curtains or heavy goods in New 
York and Pennsylvania, 23 years’ experience, desires 
connection with jobber or manufacturer. Address 
“Heavy Goods,” care The Upholsterer. 
WOULD YOU CONSIDER a newer and better chance 
covering Southern territory for an established shade 
cloth manufacturer with the fastest selling line in the 
business? If you would like a change, and you are a 
vigorous, result-getting salesman, who knows the up- 
holstery, drapery and shade trade, answer, giving facts 
and figures. .The territory must be covered at least six 
times yearly. A real chance for a real salesman. Ad- 
dress “X. X.,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY CUTTER, at present unsatisfactorily em- 
ployed, desires to make connection with a reliable 
house in New York City or vicinity as foreman of 
drapery workroom, or drapery cutter and estimator. 
Understands the drapery work in all its details. Can 
give best of references. Will appreciate an interview. 
Address “Drapery Cutter,” care The Upholsterer. 





CONTRACT DECORATOR 


WANTED BY A LARGE ESTABLISHMENT. 
MUST UNDERSTAND THE FURNISHING 
OF HOTELS, CLUBS, APARTMENT HOUSES, 
ETC. LETTERS WITH FULL PARTICULARS 
REQUESTED. Address “Hotels,” care The 
Upholsterer. 








SALESMAN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


A HIGH CLASS INTERIOR DECORAT- 
ING ESTABLISHMENT REQUIRES THE 
SERVICES OF A MAN EXPERIENCED 
IN THE SELECTION AND ASSEMBLING 
OF APPROPRIATE INTERIOR DECOR- 
ATIONS TO SUIT EVERY TYPE OF 
ARCHITECTURE, AND WHO UNDER- 
STANDS THE MEANING OF SERVICE 
TO AN EXCEPTIONAL AND DISCRIMI- 
NATING CLIENTELE. 
REPLIES WILL BE HELD CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. FULL DETAILS CONCERNING 
PAST EMPLOYMENT REQUESTED. AD- 
DRESS “EXCEPTIONAL,” CARE THE 
UPHOLSTERER. 
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B’klyn Curtain Wks., Inc., 142 Stone Av., B’klyn. (Glenmore 0889) 64h 
Brooks Bros. Co., FAS Ade AW. ccuscorcceseces . (Stuyv. 9688) 64e 
Bruner, Francis A., Philadelphia..........+++++ee0 ET Aa: 52 
Brunovan, a. 383 MIGONE Bin fon ceteceds (Mur. Hill 1774) 144 
Buchman, L, Co., I ee 2 oe eee (Lackaw’a 1530) 64d 
Buckley, J. A, Se Th: Ss 5 on 6 6nd od 9 0445s Cetin deepen 58 
Buffalo Wire Lamp SGN POONER GO, DID 6c cdecccckccntvevie 164 
Basch, A. F.. Cor, eee wean hn s bat eben caees sib eoneerwa 1 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc., 361 B’way....... (Franklin 4389) 68 
Cc 
Campbell, Wm., Wall = Co., 350 Mad. Av..(Mur. Hill 3466) 171 
Cantor Mfg. Co., GF WS s weds debsecslneen (Watkins 8755) 47 
Carnavalet, 216 E. py cipeh wien ob dees yd va eweeEe (Van’bilt 7226) 147 
Caro & Upright, SOR. PURO. 5a owc'nsc on viles Vaecevens cat rane 56 
Saepentey Mfg. Co., Norwich, pea eat bne pi ednbeCananuten cua 165 
Carter, B.C. & Som, S89. Dwar ..ccccesvcicces (Ashland 7516) 642 
Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc., 133 Te ee (Ashland 1949) 38 
Geamboriayee, Inc., 6 a ds cdaw cas - (Mur. Hill 4458) 145 
Chance & Thorne, Inc., — » eR --(Stuyv. 1851) 153 
Cake Ste TOR TOO «os vcinas beds cadet tnde banked 144 
Cheney Bees., 285 GR AV. cncns. siwevssenences (Stuyv. 0780) 4 
Chester Lace Mills. 1182 te * st bomen eresaedee (Mad. Sq. 2374) 36 
Chicago Drapery Hdwe. Co., am 8 baegiedetdcphestuceeesmtie oe 163 
Chicago Wall Paper Mfg. Co. “Stea ROTI, SD oe a 5k <vem'n ewaak's 172 
Clarendon Mfg. Co., 74 Sth Av........... sees (Watkins 1628) 63 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co., 93 Frankia, adbiolietneitts ess Gsae'é (Franklin 4800) 66 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro., 410 E. 32d......... (Lexington 8485) 152 
Colonial Fong om: Co., Grand PGs vine oe chs puchcdondiinae os 151 
Comac M fg. Co., Philadelphia... ra hy Pe RS A OR Leen RAS Mall yo 64f 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill, Chicago......cccessccccscccccccces 170 
Comestah, Fe Wik ON kv iceGil'e } 6:0 0500008 auc 'sodcandbans 48 
Consolidated Trimming Co., 27 W. 23d......... (Gramercy 3470) 37 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc., 206 5th Av........ (Mad. Sq. 4182) 140 
Courtais-Chappel Studios, 51 E. 59th............ (Regent 7391) 139 
Cantiievan’ @ 6.5 43 2, MO. cones swede cows cB (Brvant 8170) 156 
Cem, Asncdd: 3. SOF DRGs 6d back cdan ccccccces (Ashland 1697) 52 
Craftex Mills, Inc., *~ Union Square........... (Stuyv. 1762) 28 
Crescent Curtain Co. ~~ SY oS eae ae (Caledonia 0956) 58 
Crown Novelty Works, 174 E. Houston........ (Orchard 4694) 159 
r, 
Daaesr, R...C., Tat, Wheaties, Wl, Vie cadens cexesssuianntinn 172 
Davenport, F. J., & Co., 245 E. Sock Firseheceen (Regent 4168) 162 
Decorative Fabric Soh, / | Ra eee (Gramercy 4463) 41 
Decorator’s Furn. Co., Inc., 383 Madison Av...(Mur. Hill 1706) 142 
Decorators Sales Corp., 244 E. 52d........ whats (Plaza 0820) 160 
Desaye, M., & Co., SG We. SR cua ooxsikascans (Longacre 1175) 60 
Di Salvo Bros. > 443 Madison Av............+--- (Plaza 3440) 146 
Dobson, John & James, Inc., 104. E. ee (Mad. Sq. 5561) 46 
Doux, Jules, ERG. «- WIS is Ee cb aebb 00s bheb eh con beste enneos 167 
Duboff, L.,. 207. E.. WES snwe pénsaaares pivceceesd (Plaza 3183) 159 
E 
Ellie, W..C.,. 3 W. Biiicdiwescsc id bénseh boas (Lexington 4772) 34 
Elms & Selfion,-230 Sth Av... ..cccccccccccccess (Mad, Sa. 1009) 47 
Emden & Wormser, Inc., 43 E, 19th:............ (Stuyv. 8690). 36 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co., Philadelphia........ ichacosee’ ined 172 
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F 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc., - Sek BPs i aideis os (Mad. Sq: 3424) 27 
Farley & Geary, 254 4th A conan e ee cpecehee.cebs tAshland 1700) 59 
Feldstein, Chas. Co., lag ge ay die as o's'c.0d teT biases OH 63 
Fein & Rosenfeld ry, ea Inc., 25 E. 20th..:.... (Ashland 7333). 64 
Peorrera Bres.,;- 340 Ei: SAG vdinco ec dive c vuwd devs (Caledonia 0953). 160 
Field, Marshali & Co., 1101 B’way............. (Watkins 2000) 8 
Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’ n, 235 5th Av...... (Mad. Sq. 0868) 39 | 
Fima Laboratories, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.:.....eeeeeececcececs 165 i 
Finco Dyeing & 'Emb. Co., Inc., 83 Scholes. if 
PE Sas ona cane 60 94S haw de shen «bdiekan (Stagg 10200) 59 \ 
Fischer & Co., 411 E. = Rie nosy he bbe an ba (Lenox 7136) 151 
Forster Textile Mills, Inc., Chicago Heights, ” FOUN ONE etal fi | 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y......... evbawh deewthis ceteas 161 
Foster, F. A., Inc., 215 4th Av FOR PSR (Stuyv. 2116) 10 | 
Frances Bldg., 668 Oe MPC ae’, Phe croc ca (Plaza 4446) 50 i 
Franke, Fred & Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.........00.sesceccccece 163 i 
French-American Mig. Gn, 224 W.. 34th........ mn. 2696) 19 i 
French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co., 232 E. 47th.. (Vauderb'e 9324) 151 i 
Freund, Freund & Co., 25 White........¢... ... (Franklin 0613) 41 
Friedman Bros., 201 E. as is Gibre\ere- wrevcla gpa ae Gate aes 4045) 65 I 
Friedman, Jos., 495 W. B’way............- ey g 6302) 36 i 
Furniture, Uph. & Allied Trade. Assn., 235 Sth Av. d. Sq. 0868) 50 i 
G 
Glaenzer Trading Corp., 33 W. 34th............. (Fitz Roy 6365) 135 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc., AE SU AG sive cnsiacs (Ashland 7388) 59 
Goldenheim Corp., ke WO orpeetdaae Caledonia 4460) 69 
Goodman Bros., 49 Wh PAN orks i aek ee niin caieas (Caledonia 2080) 48 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co., Chicago.../...csseeccecsnccececs 170 
Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., 48 W. 38th... cecccves (Fitz Roy 1689) 167 
Graf, Frank H. Mig. Co., "Inc.. 280 9th BY. ++>>9 arene 6870) 136 
Graves, The Robert Co., 171 W. 57th...... eeeeee(Circle 7395) 174 
Greenhut Bros., 647 Amsterdam Av............ (Riverside 4818) 45 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co., 225 Sth Av......... (Mad. Sq. 1918) 156 
H 
Haas, Albert, ~ Coline: Bes «én Kk cand gan (Traieleer 7817) 156 
Haboush, R. & B 7, Be SA BIG. iSedkiiccnent (Mad. Sq. 4961) 34 
Hagen, N., 245 E. ED. a cad kennwsv¥voeieiass (Regent 2449) 160 
Hanlon, Goodman Co., 270 Pearl.........++++ .- (Beekman 2825) 165 
Hartmann, Herrmann, 874 B’way............0+5 (Stuyv. 9794) 40 
Hartshorn. Stewart Co.. 250 Sth Av............ (Mad. Sa.'1516) 166 | 
Haviland Shade Roller Co., Inc., 308 Lafayette..(Spring 2474) 164 i 
Heim, S. W., & Co.. 222 4th Av....cccceccsecse (Stuyv. 1776) 41 
Heitner, Wm. R., 41 Union Sq........ceeeeeees (Stuyv. 5344) 50 
Belemek,: Jats; 322: Ze. SA, 6460065085 cdec'e cans (Plaza 3187) 164 i 
Henderson, Wm., & Co... Philadelphia. ..........ec0eeeesceeeeees 155 i 
Hensel Silk Mfg. Co.. Philadelphia............. (Stuyv. 6277) 64 
Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co., Boston...........eseeeceetereeens 34 ! 
Herrmann, H., Furniture Co.. 527 W. 34th..... (eick'¢ 6980) 133 i 
Herter, J. R. & Co.,°441 Madison Av........... (Plaza 1046) 64d i 
Hettrick Mfe. Co.. Toledo, 0......cccccrccees:cccccecseccccces 167 { 
Hexter, S. M. & Co., 1140 B’way..... tien cmeee (Mad. Sq. 7779) 12 
Hieber, John C. & Co., Uties, N.Y. cccvcccccccsecececscoretess 36 
Hill, Gerhard Co., 90S Sty Kvn oa.cs Fee ceabeua. (Caledonia 5618) 156 
Hind & Harrison Plush Co... 225 4th Av....... (Stuyv. 7464) 29 | 
Hirsch, G. Sons, Inc., 417 Sth 2 i a 5k aleve - (Caledonia 8890) 23 
Hirschberg, Schutz .& Co., 268 4th Av.....0.05 (Caledonia 0120) 56 
Hirst-Roger Co., 295 Sth Av.......ssseeseceees ney 6799) 156 
Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc., Beverly, Ni. J... sss. ceccccensccsccesccivis 169 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co., 350 Madison Av........ (Mur. Hill 3466) 171 
Hodgson, Walter H., Tnc., Philadelphia.......... ge due KORE SU we 35 
ipa YY Fs Chicago..... o See Sees ens RRKIW Eno a cbee ke bub 14 
Horn, Max & Bro., 139 Sth Av........ssseeeees sptent 7035) 65 
Hubert, aon & Sy i . 43 Bs 19Gs on cai (Stuyv. 8472) 34 
Hug. T. & - $ F. TIP os 56 6b tbe aO ee (Mad. Sq. 9800) 48 
Huyck & *Sons, F q C, 268 ith ("EERE seeeeee(Caledonia 0326) 170 


I 
Imperial Upholstering Corp., 12th Av. & 55th...(Columbus 6486) 160 


Imperial Wall Paper Co., 350 Madison Av...... (Mur. Hill 3466) 171 
Interna’! Curtain Co.. 250 Stone Av., B’klyn..... a ge 1977) 36 
Interstate Chemical Co., SS: Fes PO s-5 o'n0 4 vb tawts d. Sq. 3251) 47 
Ionic Mills, 185 WOUND BW os cha sscciacvecea (Kekland 6814) 67 
J 
aeger, Otto & Sons, iat 25 Madison Av...... (Mad. Sq. 4322) 21 
ames, T. M., . Co., PR RE ear (Gram, 2767) Cov. II 
amieson’s, D., Sons és, Philadelphia ATs, ccwide.d oath webs kre hike Be 51 
Jarnow & Co., Inc., 13 University 2g Herr (Spring 2908) 149 
ohnson & Faulkner, Wo. - Umea GG. Kc csic'cndes (Stuyv. 4850) 80 
ohnson Leather Co., Inc., 211 W. 19th. see hebs " (Watkins 7707) 162 
osephs, G. & Co., 874 B’way ES <a BEA Pee” (Stuyv. 6277) 58 ) 
Jung & Moore, 907 WOE is avant seen (Ashland 1697) 36 
K 
Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co., 1123 B’way....... (Chelsea 2585) 64g 
Kaufman Plush Co., 288 4th Ave.............-. (Ashland 7856) 48 
Ray & Company, : Bests ss siiec'n se ciekw thd ech ost canes ébccueee ss 37 
Kay Mfg. Co., 500 Me Av., B’ — N. Y....(Greenp’t 7900) 166 
Kay & Todd Co., ae” x4 Mills, MG is cXids i eh oe eee xktcte 42 
Kenneth & Co., 9. W. 4500s cs@ik cesses acedss (Bryant 7767) os 
Kensington Mfg. Co., “a W. Obici. fSkccnvees - (Bryant 7440) 149 i 
Kent-Costikyan, 485 We AGEs in eeks secs wuts (Mur. Hill 0115) 158 t 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., "33 Paes fi hicaw dei (Bowl.G’n 6480) 62 
Kessel & Haber, 20 We Mitaias ccokawesvodinwe (Stuyv. 8414) 53 
King, John & Son, 7 7 ROR A PE eee Pee (Gramercy 4148) 167 
Klinefelter, Inglis & Wilson, ha E. 21st Kenae wo wt (Ashland 2227) 38 
Klise Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids............ ig Seb oa Mahe Fs bele O8e 151 
Kroder, Jno. & Hy. Reubel Co., 107 E. 17th. . (Stuy. 0663) Cov. IV | 
Kunz, E. W., 111 5th Av....... OS bial OER Kes (Askined 7425) 39 } 
L 
La France Textile Co., 215 4th Av............. (Stuyv. 4058) 64h 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co., So. Langhorne, Pa..............0000 72 
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Lavallard, Pear, SORE A ihn viens i chia dedea (Penn. 2079) 160 Regson Mills, 84 Madison Av........... evabens (Mad. Sq. 7400) 37 
Lawrence & Co., Fn MMMGR ccadadcencnaacentes (Worth 2200) 43 Rich, Samuel ag gS a * 64a 
Leavens, Wm. & Co., Inc., Boston........ceeeeesserrercescerece 152 Ritchie, R. J. & res Inc., 41 Union Sq.. . 49 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc., 2 W. 47th.......(Bryant 6861) 2 Rodoma, Inc., 37 W. 57th......s.sssescees vee (Plaza 0479) 64 
Lee Behrens & 'G. Inc., 29 W. 38th....... .++. (Fitz Roy 3789) 61 Rogers, M. H. Joe... O42 tO. nex denvedaad ( 26 
Lee, Mortimer M., UE, WIM, svncdctaceces .... (Fitz Roy 6069) 37 Rosenthal, Findla & McDonald, a 288 4th Av. (Ashland 7856) 49 
LeFort, nevut & Co., Inc., 200 5th Av........ (Gram. 2697) 38 Rousmaniere, Williams & Co., 53 Leonard...... (Franklin 2625) 45 
Lehman B-Connor Co., Inc., 58 W. "40ch... .. (Longacre 5991) 61 Royal Curtain Mfg. Sas ee ae (Chelsea 9704) 64f 
Lesch, hudat, EM Miieadalen chute oxahticn (Mad. Sq. 3781) 138 Royle, Geo. & Co., 215 4th Av..e.......0e- .. (Stuyv. 3853) 33 
Levey, Ralp h M. Co., 43 E. (Caledonia 3396) 22 Ryer & Cashel, 11 E } -” wWa'siae 6 ++++++++(Ashland 1688) 36 
Levy & Fish, A Seer ne (Stuyv. 3472) 54 Ryle, Wm., & Co., SER OU - AWC. ee Fide ve coeweds (Mad. Sq. 8541) 159 
Lewis, Robert Co., 41 Union Sq.........-seee0: (Stuyv. 1766) 57 . 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. ‘Sons, Long Island Crs cccces (Stillwell 7767) 154 5 
Lincoln Trimming Mtg. Corp., 36 E. 20th....... (Stuyv. 8794) 46 . ‘ 
Lincrusta-Walton Co., 350 Madison Av......... (Mur. Hill 3466) 171 Saubiac, B., & Son, 116 E, 27tn..... dele poke ae (Mad. Sq. 8385) 36 
Loeb & Wasch Co., ‘Inc. % 2 eee } mma 5724) 57 Scheinfein, J. S. & Sons, Co., Bostom........0s0-s+eesseeeserees 
Loveman Bros., 892 B’ MR cied 6d bat ba soe sene ce (Stuyv. 8157) 39 Someming, Bs : 2.5 100. SOR Ws cc vcnsdssvded ceeds (Watkins 0126) 36 
Lucchesi, Eugene, 859 Lexington Av........... (Rhinel’n'r 6773) 148 Schlupp, Henry, nr eS See ae eee (Ashland 1114) 36 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc., Chicago........-..seseeeeesece 24 Schmieg, Hungate & Kotzian, Inc., 521 E. 72....( Butterfield 8165) 137 
Luth & Powers, Inc., 65 Madison Av..........- (Md. Sq. 4268) 30 Schahits-Horaing Co., Clevalatill..o oasis icisccvccneccveedeéeccebe ce 70 
Lyon Furniture Mercantile Agency, 258 B'way... (Barclay 4499) 163 Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc., 20 E. 20th.. (Stuyv. 2250) 64 
Schumacher, F., & Co., 60 Ww. 0th. Si adiglitice iO od Longacre 7240) 5 
Schwabach & Raphael, Inc., 3 Ww. Ma aS mee 2360) 39 
M Schwehm’s, John M., bey 874 haere Pemibemetelen (Stuyv. 97 = 43 
Maag, Edward, Inc., 44 W. 23d.....ccccccccces (Gramercy 5234) 61 Schwarzenbach, Hube yy Ags 4th Av...... (Ashland 7856) 51 
Madalie Bros., Philadelphia. ........cscccccccccscccsvscvcscvers 160 Scranton we Co., 295 Te Sa) as (Caledonia 0807) 6 
Maibrunn Co., Inc., 44 EB. 25th... cccccccccscce (Mad. Sq. 8860) 148 Selle, H. W. & Co., fifome peeks wkd bs 60k oh.56 Beene oie 164 
Mallem Ezra & Sutton, 396 B’way...........s+. (Canal 6985) 60 Shapiro & Son, 928° RR TERRA ee (Caledonia 5122) 40 
Paes. WeOG, SOR BOG. B66 Bric nceccctascosces (Van’bilt 10175) 151 Sheten. Babee, 166 Ty Sisk cai owscedetcvacs (Plaza 8305) 148 
Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co., 20 Hast WR cdtacts (Stuyv. 8414) 53 Shendell Mfg. Co., 656 B’way........esseseeees (Spring 8693) 62 
Manchester Shop, 697 Madison Av..........+++. (Rhinel’d’r 0718) 149 Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., Taunton,. Mase. «o's v.26 0s0e%et sedces 59 
Mansure, E. L. Co., 41 Union Square.......+.-. (Stuyv. 1201) 3 Shoemaker, James M., Co., Inc.,.119 W. 40th. ‘ (Longacre 0853) 158 
a S60 Ml A, cviscucsinwenbae sees cesdith (Vanderb’t 9353) 136 Siedentop, John A., OS Se WS cedecccete teed . . (Butterfield 4852) 153 
Marion Mfg. Co., 33 Union Sq......-,e+eeeeee (Stuyv. 5126) 54 Siena Art “A . Bae < DO -Moreied vc bus cectvas (Mad. Sq. 8727) 139 
a Tee. Ck. ae Ge: Mss tetaceevoendccess (Ashland 6640) 74 Silas, Mme. A., 581 Lexington Av............-- (Plaza 5566) 36 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston.......cccccsccceccacecs 41 Silberan ag 109 LS DEE ee tok, Ie eee (Stuyv. 8588) 62 
Maupai, F. P. Dyeing Co., pw West New York, N. J. .......-- 48 Singer, fc, 1 phe dEksnbinh se ¢oUned de (Circle 0771) 151 
Mazza, John, Inc., 410 E. 7th. D athk 6 ain Bae ae eee (Boseeriista 6149) 152 Skinner- Hiil ‘co., — nei Madison Av......... (Mur. Hill 8885) 140 
McGowan, D. Ek, Philadelohia veld peed 6 wake bate aes Dene cod 170 Slomowitz, R., 298 Flushing ie y Seer (Wmsburg. 0224) 162 
McMahon & ea Inc., 404 4th Av....cceoee (Mad. Sq. 7778) 44 Smith, W. T., & Son, Inc., 230’ Sth Ay Sa (Mad. Sq. 6409) 44 
Merrimack Mf i i iE. << tan eanawens (Worth 2200) 43 Somma Shops, Inc., 383 Ma idison Av.....secceee (Mur. Hill 4966) 138 
Meyer, H. F., . Ge ipl aidan pg is (Plaza 4056) 36 Sons-Cunningham Reed & Rattan Co., , 
Meyer, John ll Thread Ci, BE: BEN. cb cee cede crivtacbsnee 166 383 Madison Av........... BE eT ene es (Mur. Hill 8540) 142 
Miller Bros., (Root Neier offepetate (Mad. Sq. 2477) 45 Ser Tee Be Bn onder cccnccshadee cee’ (Worth 5160) 140 
Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc., 260 Maujer, B’klyn (Stagg 3262) 151 Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 140 5th Av........... (Watkins 8310) 62 
Miller, S., Tapestry Looms, "7 , i eee (Bryant 2659) 58 Stamford Wall Paper Co., Stamford, Conn.........ececececeeeees 172 
Milliman, Geo. H., & Son, No. Tonawanda, N. Y............+.:-- 152 Standard Textile Products Co., 320 B’way.. 2. (Franklin 4470) Cov. III 
Mills & Gibb Corp., Be HE Gs cbeccicrecneeeds (Ashland 1380) 24a-b Standard Wall Paper Co., 21 E Gs Hiwe vveded (V’bilt 4578) 168-176 
Montague & Co., 141 Sth Ave........seeeeeeees (Ashland 2294) 20 Stanley & ae odd Buffalo, Bs covbesdaee NT ee eae 151 
Morrell Mills, Inc., 257 4th Av........seeeeee (Gramercy 6712) 40 Staples. & Hanford.Co., Newburgh, a Wide wbndd echib dew ehbs atta 163 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc., 303 Sth Av..........-- (Lexington 2398) 52 ° Stead & Miller Co., 242 4th Av........ssscec0s (Stuyv. 8654) 25 
Morton, Alexander & Co., i. 70 W. 40th...... (Longacre 5554) 13 Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. ....csrceseccess se ececescees 163 
Morton’ Bros., Inc., 114 E. 25th.........ccceees (Mad. Sq. 4717) 643 Steiner. & Mona, 443 E. 7ist...........0- +++++(Rhinel’d’r 3293) 162 
Moskowitz Bros., 12 E. aa pha beeaneteeesestees (Caledonia 5280) 34 Stone-Cline ‘Curtain Co., Boston.......cccccccccccccscccseccsses 60 
Moslow, M. A. & its Dt MNS wie ad d0evekedewnetestlekiee 153 Sevens \beee., Ca., 417. Sth: AG. caccccciiccedces (Caledonia 9410) 169 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. ty . & St 7 Oapeerere ree (Longacre 10143) 7 Stroheim & Romann, 730 Sth Av............++. (Circle 2550) 79 
Mutual Thread Co., 17 W. 17th.......e.ceeeeees (Chelsea 8187) 159 ee Se a er er (Ashland 1173) 36 
Mutual Trimming or es @. Wie. DOeececceces (Chelsea 6312) 64c Sturzenegger & Tanner, 105° SQr BP icc cnddseevic «Stuyv. 5822) 36 
Bayes, Teeers, Taree Teee.. CO., SMR s coc ccc vesccscccecicecs 164 : 
N + 3 
hon Co., 5 nd Eas ERO Fe ee : es en I Re Eo aes anc seee pune Haein EE cea nei nomeaas 170 
dens Seales Nex, a eee an (Franklin 3432) \c0 ‘Tait Paper & Color Industries, 350 Madison Av. . (Mur. Hill’ 3466) 171 
Neumaier, Eugene, & Co., 3 W. 18th........... (Chelsea 3866) 64a Posts, Tas Bk Gai, Ta ake ch Bib oe dic Ficcessecveawartsces 56 
New England Cabinet Co., Inc., Somerville, Mass.........eeeseee- 146 Textile Art Studios, SRG, DIRE on ain 05 bc Hae Cp mew easi one’s 46 
New England Curtain Co., We Me a 6 oka il, oo seas 64f Textile Mills Products Co.. CE. PAM is 0 dk'e denned eaeds URS 45 
Newman, J. H.,.354 4th Av.....ccccececcceeee (Mad. Sq. 7300) 18 Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc., 230 4th Av........... (Stuyv. 6120) | 64a 
Newman-Levor Corp., 354 4th Av........eeeee: (Mad. Sq. 7300) 18 Tompkins- Flanse Trimming Co., 22 W. 23d..... (Gramercy 5730) 40 
N. Y. School of Int’r Decor’n, 441 Madison Av..(Vanderb’t 5552) 162 Tyng, Stephen H., Jr., & Co., 41 Union Sq..... (Stuyv. 4000) 641 
Nicols & Co., George, 295 5th Av.........ce00. (Caledonia 5185) 158 
Nonnenbacher & Co., 256 Sth Av.......seeeees (Mad. Sq. 2070) 144 
Nottingham Lace Works, 17 W. 17th........... (Chelsea 9257) 47 U 
United Curtain Co.. Inc., 29 E. 19..........+0-- (Stuyv, 8158) 58 
oO ae we gupenary _ Nuis. Tne, an es i ** baeeine aagey st 
“ Unite ex. Embossing Co. eecker pring 
en Ce an n's dibs bik ak bb ae da atae haodiid an 53 
Oceanic Trading Co., 65 Allen......cccccccccces (Orchard 8318) 33 United Trimming Co., 42 E. FOR. . ore ererercees (Stuyv. 5070) 35 
Oeheie Bron. Cox, 41 Usslett Be... oc cccccccccces (Stuyv. 7062) 53 ‘ 
Oricnsal = ee! Nae mong : ye Sees (Stuyv. 6575) 40 Vv 
i 4 Wavboetiesscbersetcevess 
ne Co.  ine., 383 Madison Av........... (Muy, cHill 400) 141 Van Blerkom, David <, Sis 113 W. 17th.... (Chelsea 2854) 139 
Ottawa Cushion Co., Rock Island, Ill.............. 15 Vayanos Bros., 295 Sth Av.......-sscercccecees (Caledonia 6856) 138 
Pe A 4-1 cate ee ae ‘ Venezian Art Screen Co., 340 Madison Av....... (Plaza 6811) 160 
J w 
Palatka Moss Products Corp., Palatka, Fla..........scsscccecees 164 
Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co., 119 W. 40th....... (Penn. 6160) 146 Walliser, H. F., Co., a Union Sq.........00s- (Stuyv. 3494) 17 
Patching, John F. & Co., Inc., SS Ey Se. cues (Stuyv. 8696) 38 Warren, Water G. & Ga... CRIOMD:. . cicccccctivdssviswtspotecneis 148 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., 295 Sth Av....(Caled’a 4160) 55-158 Waverly Shop, 1313 3d Ave..........cecseusees (Butterfield 7258) 156 
Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N. Y.....ceccecccccecececceccceee 174 Webster Furniture Co., Inc., Rochester, N. » Soreeeeeeer reese eee 160 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co., 460 4th Av........... (Mad. Sq. 6912) 151 Weiser, A., Inc., 37 E, 21st......0..s.seeeeeees (Caledonia 1877) 60 
EE ey a igen titeaes:” seceepmttn bettie cenit Remabann: 51 Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc., 1133 B’way......... (Watkins 6531) 44 
Pearson, Fred. & Co., 95 Madison Av.......... (Mad. Sq. 1830) 57 La RS DS err wer (Ashland 1876) 64h 
Peerless Silk Dyeing Co., Philadelphia.....---.-................ 54 White, John L., 36 W. 34th........seeeeeeeeers (Penn. 1538) 50 
Penn Tapestry Co., 41 Union Sq............00: (Stuyv. 3494) 57 Whiteley & Collier, Fs. SS eee (Stuyv. 0123) 35 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc., 295 Sth Av....(Caledonia 5310) 63 Willich- Franke Studios, The, 30 Irving Pl...... (Lexington 5283) 54 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th........... (Vanderb’t 5885) 157 Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. <a 354 4th Av........ (Mad. Sq. 0370) 55 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., 44 E. 23d........... (Ashland 1880) 31 Winzer & Tyne, 201 E. 34t pyyteestatsd cpt (Vand’bilt 2092) 159 
Philadelphia Ms agg Mills, 295 5th ‘ edietina dec (Caledonia 4637) 64f Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., 22 W. 37th........ (Fitz Roy 0236) 72 
Plant, Henry W. . Inc., 45 E. 17th...... (Stuyv. 2159) 44 Woll, F. P., & Co., NE EOIN 8S LE Pr eye 166 
Plattsburgh Wall "Paper Co., 350 Madison 7 oh - (Mur. Hill 3466) 171 Wycombe Furniture Cs, ee. Ee a wecewavesie (Mur. Hill 1106) 148 
Plymouth Novelty . Inc., ae Wie Bisicenss (Watkins 1885) 55 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., 230 5th Av......... (Mad. Sq. 4691) 73 ¥ 
Primrose Tapestry Co. Inc., of OY eee (Watkins 10389) 32 
Procter Cé., Tad, 3 We. Bile occ ccsscecasesees (Fitz Roy 5302) 46 York Card & Paper Co., York, -Pa.wwwccccvvcccvccccccsscvcscecs 175 
R z 
een, ee Mis, hs NN 6 Po ciated epecens iéepdccclcuss 151 Zenith Mills, Inc., 354 4th Av........0..ee0. a Sq. 2525) 75 
Reardon, John A., Jr., MD iinddiakec euticecicess ee 163 Zodikow Frame Co., Inc., 428 E 10th........... (Orchard 0239) 152 
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The UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR 
CLASSIFIED INDEX 


FOR TELEPHONE NUMBER AND PAGE SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
For any further information, address Clifford & Lawton, 373 Fourth Avenue, Telephone Madison Square 6783 


CLEANERS & DYERS 


Desaye, M., & Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


CRETONNES 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Butterfield, a & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Uprigh 
Caveanah Wein Co., Inc. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx €o. 
Elms & Sellon 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Foster, F. A., & Co., Inc. 
Goldenheim Corp. 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc. 
ames, T. M., & Co. 
ohnson & Faulkner 

e, Arthur H., & Son, Inc. 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc. 
Lehman, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros, 
Miller Bros. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
Montague & Co. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Morton, a hg Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., 
Rousmaniere, Willias s.& Co. 


Schneider’s Sons, re er, & Co., Inc. 


Schumacher, F., & Co. 
Stroheim . Romann 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CURLED HAIR 
Woll, F. P. & Co. 


CURTAINS, CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


American Bobbinet Co. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Basch & Stern, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Upright 
Carter, C., & Son 
Chester Tens’ Mills 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Conquest, jot W. 
Cox, Arnold B 
Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Ellis, W. 
Elms & Sellon 
Eniden & Wormser, Inc. 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Farley & Geary 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Goldenheim Corp. 
Goodman Bros. 
Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Interna’l Curtain Co. 
jung & Moore 

ay & Company 
Kunz, E. W. 
Lee, Mortimer M. 
LeFort, Robert & Co., Inc. 
Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros. 
Martin Mfg. Co. 
Meyer, H. F., Inc. 
McMahon & Cremins, Inc. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Moskowitz Bros. 
Neumaier, Eugene, & Co. 
New England Curtain Co. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Patching, John F. & Co., Inc. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Plant. Henry W., & Co.. Inc. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc. 
Rousmaniete, Williams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B.. & Son 
Schelling, H. F¥. 
Scranton Lace Co. 
Shapiro & Son 
Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc. 
Staheli. Rietmann & Co. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Sturmer, Jacob 
Sturzenegger & Tanner 
United Curtain Co., Inc. 
White, Tohn L. 
Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
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CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARVES, ETC. 


American eng ee Co. 
Buchman, L. 
Buckley a Sy A. 
Cantor Mig, Co. 
Carter, E. C., Ms Son 
Comac Mf 
Craftex Mills, Too, 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Herter, ay & Co. 
Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Oceanic Trading Co. 
Ottawa Cushion Co. 
Patching, John F., & Co., Inc. 


Saubiac, on 

Scheinfein, } S. & Sons Co. 

Shendell M - Co. 

Smith, W. T., & Son, Inc. 
DESIGNERS 


Textile Art Studios, Inc. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE 


Berbecker & Rowland Mis Co. 
Chicago Drapery Hdw 0. 
Gould-Mersereau Co., py 
Kroder, Jno. & Hy. Reubel Co. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 


DYERS 
Atlas Dye Works 
Doux, — Inc. 
Finco Dyeing & Emb. Co., i. 
Maupai, F. P. Dyeing Co., I nc. 
Peerless Silk Dyeing Co. 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 


Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

Le Fort, Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mogi, Momonoi & Co., Inc. 
pea B., & Son 

Soy K Co. 

Willich. Wscke Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Bernstein, Arthur A. Co. 
Buchman, L. Co., Inc. 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 


Bernhard,- Morris Co. 
Bokelmann Trimming Co. 
Consolidated Trimming Co. 
Friedmann, Jos. 

Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. 
Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. 
Hirsch, G. Sons, Inc. 
Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 
Hoenigsberger, A 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 
Maag, Edward 

Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 
Oehrle Bros. Co. 

Plymouth Novelty Co. 
Rodoma, Inc. 

Schlupp, Henry 

Silberang Bros. 
Tompkins-Flanse Trimming Co. 
United Trimming Co. 
Walliser, H. F., Co. 


FURNITURE 


Abbadessa Bros. 
Accolla & Co., Inc. 
Albano Co., Inc. 
Artwood Shops, Inc. 
Boston Mirror Co. 
Bristol Co. 

Brockman Co. 
Brunovan, Inc. 
Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Charak Furniture Co. 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Decorator’s Furn. Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di ie Bros. 
Duboff, 

Ferrera Tie. 


French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co. 


Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Herrmann, H., Furniture Co. 
Imperial Upholstering Corp. 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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Leavens, Wm. Ld Co., Inc. 
Lucchesi, Eu 

Manchester S “so 

Nahon Co. 


New g te aH Cabinet Co., Inc. 

Nonnenbacher & Co. 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 

Palmer & Embury ue Co. 

Par ne ak otzian, Inc. 
edento' 

Senuan on Inc. 

gone anna ee Reed & Rattan Co. 

Stanle & Miller 

Van Blerkom, Caniagy Bh Co., Inc. 

Webster Furniture Co., Inc. 

Wycombe Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Brockman Co. 

Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Colonial Furniture Co. 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. Sons 
Mallin Bros., Inc. 

Mazza, John, Inc. 

Miller Parlor Pree Co., Inc. 
Milliman, Geo. H., & Son 
Moslow, "M. A. & Bro., Inc, 
Zodikow Frame Co., Inc. 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Arvan Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Brunovan, Inc. 

Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame Co. 
Chance & Thorne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Glaenzer Hae eg 

Graf, Frank H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Helenek, John 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Maibrunn Co., Inc. 

Marbett 

Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Skinner-Hill co, Inc, 

Soy Kee & 

Warren, Walter G. & Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


inten Leather Co., Inc. 
evy & Fis 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller P+ naa 


ov ge 
Carter, yt & Son 


Caro & Tiotiewe 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. 
Emden & Wermser, Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Ionic Mills 
og. T. M., & Co. 

ee, Mortimer M. 
Lewis, Robert Co 
Loveman Bros. 
Miller Bros. 
Montague & Co. 
Morrell Mills. Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Orinoka Mills 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 
Ryer & Cash el 
Smith, & Son, Inc. 
Stead a Miller Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


Hug, L. F. & Co. 
awe Otto & Sons, Inc, 

arenes & Co. 

th & Powers, Inc. 

Mision Mfg. Co. 
Newman-Levor Corp. 
Rich, Samuel Co. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


METAL ART er 


Di Salvo Bro 

Graf. “?. i. Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Lucchesi a On 

Skinner-Hill Inc. 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX - (Continued) 


MIRRORS 


Boston Mirror Co. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Friedman Bros. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Nonnenbacher & Co. 

Siena Art Co., Inc. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquarian (Magazine) 

Antiques, Inc. (Magazine) | . 
Barrell, Wm. L. Co. (Awning Fabrics) 
Bettinson & Cade, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 
Clifford & Lawton (Publishers) 

Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n. 

Fima Laboratories, Inc. (Cleaner) 
Frances Building (Office Bldg.) 
Furniture, Uph. & Allied Trade Assn. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. (Awning Stripes) _ 
Hodgson, Walter H., Inc. (Card Stampirg) 
Interstate Chemical Co. (Moth-proofing) 
Lyon Furn, Merc. Agsety, ; 

N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
Ryle, Wm., & Co. ‘yaaa 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Tyng, Stephen H., Jr., Inc. (Real Estate) 


MOULDINGS 


American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding’ Co. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

McGowan, D. H. 


PICTURES 


a & Co., Inc. 
avallard, Henri 

Lesch, Rudolf 

Venezian Art Screen Co. 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc. 
Bennett & Aspden Co. 
Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 

Manayunk Plush Mfg. Co. 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
Merrimack .Mfg. Co. 

Morrell Mills, Inc. 

Pearson, Fred. & Co. 

Peerless Plush Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 


Abbott, A., Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Field, Marshall & Co. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Herter, J. R. & Co. 

Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Oceanic Trading Co. 
Oriental Silk Novelty Wks. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Ryer & Cashel 

Shendell Mfg. Co. 

Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 


Copeland & Thompson, Inc. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Lucchesi, Eugene 

Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Soy Kee & Co. 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 


Baer Bros. 


RUGS 


Altman, B., & Co. 
Balfin Co., Inc. 
Costikyan & Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 
Henderson, Wm. & Co. 
Hill, Gerhard Co. 
Hirst-Roger Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
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Morton Bros., Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Nicols, George & Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 
Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 
Shoemaker, ' M., Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 

Vayanos Bros. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


’ SCREENS 


Albano Co., Inc. 
Bristol Co. 

Carnavalet 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 

Fischer & Co. 
Johnson Leather Co. 
Nahon Co. 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
Siena Art Co., Inc. 
Somma Shops, Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Venezian Art Screen Co, 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 


Finco Dyeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
United Textile Embossing Co. 


THREAD MANUFACTURERS 


Meyer, John C. Thread Co. 
Mutual Thread Co. 
Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 
THE TRADE 


Bier, Carl, Inc. 

Courtais-Chappel Studios 

Davenport, F. J. & Co. 
uboff, L, 

Fischer & Co. 

Haas, Albert 

Hagen, N. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co. 

Reardon, John A. Co. 

Reardon, John A., Jr. 

Shelton Shops 

see, John A. 

Singer, M. 

Steiner & Mona 

Waverly Shop 

Winzer & Tyne 

Wycombe Furniture Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
Berg, Samuel 

Boston Excelsior Co. 
Crown Novelty Works 
Franke, Fred. & Co. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Klise Mfg. Co. 

Madalie Bros. 

Palatka Moss Products Corp. 
Payne & Co. 

Selle, H. W. & Co. 
Slomowitz, R. 

Staples & Hanford Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC 


MANUFACTURERS 
Abbott, A. Theo. & Co. 
Adelphia Mills, Inc. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Tapestry Mills 
Blumenthal, Sidney & Co., Inc. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co. 
Cavanagh-Whiting Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Dobson, John & James, Inc. 
Elms & Sellon 

Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Field, Marshall & Co. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Forster Textile Mills, Inc: 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co. 
Goldenheim Corp. 

Hadlee Silk Mills,’ Inc. 
Hartmann, Herrmann 
Heitner, Wm. R. 

Hexter, S. M. & Co. 

Tonic Mills 

Jamieson’s, D., Sons Co. 
osephs. G. & Co. 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 
Kenreth & Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 

Le Fort. Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Maag, Edward, Inc. 
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Miller, S. Tapestry Looms 

Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 

Nathan & Cohen, Inc. 

Newman, Fe 

Orinoka Mills 

Pacific Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co.. ae ; 

Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc. 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc. 

Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. 
Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc. 

Regson Mills 

Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co. Inc. 

Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 

Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 

Royle, Geo. & Co. 

Ryer & Cashel ; 

be te & Raphael, Inc. 
chwarzenbach, Huber & Co. 

Schwehm’s, John M., Sons 

Smith, W. T. & Son, Inc. 

Stead & Miller Co. 

United Tapestry Mills, Inc. 

Whitele Collier 

Zenith Mills, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 


Altman, B., Oo. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Basch & Stern 

Berg, Samuel 

Burch, A. F., Co. 

Caro & Upright. 

Decorative Fabric Corp. 

Fein & Rosenfeld Bros., Inc. 
Greenhut Bros. 
Hoenigsberger, A. 

Hieber, John C. & Co. 
Johnson & Faulkner ’ 
Klinefelter, a? & Wilson 
Lee, Arthur H., & Sons, Inc. 
Lee Behrens & Co., Inc. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 
Lehmann, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 
Morrell Mills 

Newman-Levor Corp. 
Nottingham Lace Works 
Oakhurst Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 

Payne ‘o. 

Proctor Co., Inc. 

Rodoma, Inc. 

Rogers, M. H., Inc. 
Schneider’s Sons, Peter & Co., Inc. 
Schumacher, F. o. 
Stroheim & Romann 

Taylor, H. D. Co. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 
Thorp, ‘ = Co., Inc. 
Victor Textile Mills Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 

Weston Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co 
Kay Mfg. Co. 


WALL FABRIC & IMPORTED PAPERS 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 


Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H.,.& Sons Co. 
Campbell, Wm., Wall Paper Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mfg. Co. 
Commercial Wall Paper Mill 
Dancer, R. C., Inc. 
Enterprise Wall Paper Co. 
Graves, The Robert Co. 
Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc. 

Hobbs Wall Paper Co. 
Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co. 
Lincrusta-Walton Co. 
Plattsburgh Wall Paper Co. 
Schmitz-Horning Co. 
Stamford Wall Paper Co. 
Standard Wall Paper Co. 
Strahan, Thos. Co. 

Tait Paper & Color Industries 
York Card & Paper Co. é 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 


Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huyck & Sons, F. C. 
Patent Cereals Co. : 
Tacks Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 


Boyer, F., Co. 

Carpenter Mfg. Co. 

Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 
Haviland Shade Roller Co., Inc. 
Tames, T. M.. & Co. 

King, John, & Son 
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